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Diligence in learning is all very well; but unless 
the learner intends to put what he learns to practical 
use, his learning will not amount to much. The 
Bible tells of those who are always learning, and yet 
are never able to come to the knowledge of the truth ; 
and even that knowledge which they reach after, if it 
were attained, should be counted only a means to an 
end—the end being a faithful and willing doing of 
the will of God, as disclosed in, and as stimulated by, 
that truth. The blessings promised by Christ and 
his apostles are not for those who know, but for those 
who do; and right knowledge is of no value, in the 
moral and spiritual sphere, unless it bears its fruit in 
right doing. 


The Bible is a unit. The Old Testament contains 
the germs of every truth which the New Testament 
shows in flower and fruit; and the New Testament 
cannot be understood except as the supplement and 
complement of the Old Faith and obedience ; faith as 
the cause of obedience, and obedience as the evidence 
of faith, are the graces and the duties which both the 
Old Testament and the New disclose. On this point 
of union between the two Testaments, Bishop Hun- 
tington has wise and earnest words for our readers 
this week ; words which will be appreciated all the 


of that spiritual education which tends to a culti- 
vation of faith, and which shows its results in right 
conduct according to the law of God, which Old 
Testament and New alike present and emphasize. 


There are few more certain evidences of the 
deterioration of a man’s moral nature than the 
increasing tolerance with which he views low stand- 
ards of conduct, as held by others in that sphere of 
society in which his lot is cast. Honesty naturally 
revolts from dishonesty, purity from impurity, virtue 
from vice; and although goodness and mercy are 
tolerant of the sinner as a person, they are never 
tolerant of the sin. That world-wear which brings a 
man to look contentedly, or even with pleasure, upon 
forms of evil in others which before would at once 
have roused within him the feeling of indignation 
at the wrong and of pity for the offender, is very far 
from being a thing to be proud of; for it reveals a 
wrongful acceptance of things as they are, and a 
growing disbelief in man and in the redeeming power 
of Him who has made man. - There are many hate- 
ful things in the conventionalisms which rule in 
human society ; but there is none which is more hate- 
ful than that which accepts evil as necessary evil, 
and is willing to make the best (or the worst) of it as 
it is. What can be said of the moral worth of a 
community in which it can still be a matter of ques- 
tion whether virtue or honesty is a possibility? And, 
above all, what can be said of a Christian, who 
repeats approvingly the cynical question of the 
profligate? To be so tolerant of evil that contact 
with it evokes no feeling of antagonism, is a sure 
evidence of moral and spiritual danger; to be so 
tolerant of it as to believe that little but evil exists, 
or is to be looked for, is a certain sign of accom- 
plished moral degradation. There are few enough 
St. Georges in the world; and their number will not 
be increased until men are more ready to recognize 
dragons as dragons, and to smite hotly and unspar- 
ingly accordingly. 

If all historical documents had as hard usage at the 
hands of friends and foes as the Bible receives, while 
it is in discussion merely as a record of history, there 
would be little hope of coming at the truth by 
research in any historical line. On the one hand, 
there are professed friends of the Bible, who are 
unwilling to have a purely historical question con- 
cerning the Bible-text or any of its statements brought 
to fair tests of examination. On the other hand, there 
are professed friends of scientific research who will 
accept any statement of any ancient writer outside of 
the Bible as presumably true, but will question any 
affirmation of a Bible writer, and in case of a conflict 
of statement between an ancient scribe in the Bible, 
oF an ancient scribe outside of the Bible, will decide 
promptly and invariably against the Bible scribe. 
Yet the Bible stands all this unfairness most grandly ; 
| and it is the only record in the world that could stand 
\it. Perhaps the worst treatment that the Bible gets, 
| however, in any of the comparisons of historical mat- 
ters, is from writers who are but poorly informed about 
| either the Bible-text or the outside record with which 
| they bring it into comparison. A good illustration 





better for the study of the Old Testament lessons of'| in this line is furnished in a recent work called “The 


the current International series. And President 
Bascom deals with a kindred theme, when he treats 


Egypt of the Past,” by Sir Erasmus Wilson, the dis- 
| eealahed British surgeon who secured Cleopatra's 





Needle for England. Speaking of Rameses III., he 
tells of that king’s exploit in building “a great res- 
ervoir in the country of Ayina,” and he says that it 
has been suggested that “this reservoir may have 
been the site of the wells of Beersheba.” Then fol- 
lows this surprising series of statements: “ This place 
was the southern limit of Judea and of the empire of 
Solomon, where two springs still exist, called by the 
Arabs Bir-es-Sabooah, or fountain of lions. These are 
the wells which the Almighty pointed out to the 
despairing Agar in the wilderness. Abraham and 
Abimelech disputed over them; Abraham alleging 
that he himself had dug them.” Now, Beersheba 
was not the southern limit of Solomon’s empire; the 
wells there are not called by the Arabs Bir-es-Sabooah ; 
the name by which they are called by the Arabs does 
not mean “ fountain of lions; ” there is no reason for 
supposing that the wells pointed out to Agar were 
there; Abraham and Abimelech had no dispute over 
the wells at Beersheba, but agreed at them most frater- 
nally; nor was there any question as to who had 
digged those wells. Abraham said that they were of 
his sinking, and no one disputed him when he said so. 
Abraham’s word ought to be counted as good as the 
word of Rameses III., on a point of that sort. And 
as Abraham had the wells to show for his work at 
least four hundred years before Rameses III. was 
born, the presumption of truth is fairly in Abraham's 
favor. And that is a good specimen of much of the 
cynical comparings of the monumental records and 
the Bible story. 





LIVING MORE LIVES THAN ONE. 


It has been acutely remarked by an English rheto- 
rician, that every educated speaker of English uses 
at least three different languages. When he talks, he 
uses colloquial English ; when he writes, he uses liter- 
ary English ; and when he reads his Bible he uses an 
antiquated form of English, which, from its relations 
to modern culture, may almost be called sacred 
English. So, within the one language, there are at 
least three languages, blending with and overlapping 
each other, yet each independent of the other, having 
its own forms, its own vocabulary, and its own rules 
of use. 

What is here seen in language may also be seen in 
life. There is no life, however poor, which does not 
contain within itself more lives than one. The outer 
life, with its stated routine, its steady onward flow, its 
observance of days and seasons and years, may hide 
other lives beneath its quiet surface,—lives whose very 
existence is unsuspected by those who see only the 
life which is revealed. Men meet, and they come to 
know each other’s outer life; but the life of motive, 
the life of thought, the life of religion, which is lived 
beneath that outer life, may never come within the 
ken of the observer, and, at best, it can be known 
only in part. Each human life is a crystal rather 
than a surface; it has many faces, and each face 
seems to him who sees it, a complete life ; and yet all 
the faces form but a part of the one life, whose depths 
are concealed from sight. The speculation of the 


astronomers that there may be more worlds than one, 
is verified in every man’s experience; for the world, 
of affection, the world of thought, and the world of 
practical work, are not one world, but several worlds, 
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and the life which is lived within each of these 
spheres is a separate life, blending with, and yet dis- 
tinct from, the lives which are lived within the other 
spheres. 

It was said of the. mediszval Jew, when he was 
driven like chaff before the winds of Christian perse- 
eution, that God gave him another soul on the 
Sabbath. During the week he might cringe before 
the storm, or soil his soul (as did the Christian also) 
for love of gain; but on the Sabbath he stood erect, 
a king in_his_ household, an exile but an exiled 
prince, a chosen servant of the Must High God. He 
had passed out of the world of persecution into the 
world of religious manhood and of domestic affection . 
and he seemed to himself, and to others a new crea- 
ture—a man gifted with a new soul. In a sense it 
was true, he was, on that day, leading another life, 
in another world, from the life and the world which 
were his in other days. And they who knew only 
the week-day life—the sharp bargaining which came 
of native brightness, and the suspicious bearing 
which came of persecution,—knew next to nothing 
of the real man. 


This truth that every man is living more lives than 
the life which is seen, is one which meets us at every 
turn. We may think that we know our friend; we 
have subjected him to a kind of metaphysical per- 
sonal analysis, and have reduced him to a certain. num- 
ber of known constituents, ana have neatly packed 
them away in our mental store-house. But «n action 
a word, a gesture, a sudden out-flashing of the mind 
—und a whole life is revealed to us, whose existence, 
beneath the placid flow of the visible life, had never 
been dreamed of by us. We knew our friend as a 
man of fine social qualities, and of no mean scho- 
lustic culture; but we never had thought of him as 
one who had held to a high but unexpressed pun pose 
through years of pain, and who was sull holding to 
it. We had known of only one life; what, after all, 
was the man’s most characteristic lite we had not 
known, 

But besides these lives which run parallel to each 
other within the one life, there are other lives which 
are born and die, and leave only their results in the 
continuing life. When one looks back into his child- 
hood, and thinks of the childish hopes and fears 
which made up his little world, and which have 
departed leaving hardly a trace behind, he finds it 
dithvult to believe that the adult of to-day and the 
child of then, is one and the same person In a 
sense, he is not the same, That child died years ago 
not by a visible earthly death, but by the slow change 
of dying which men call lite. He is dead; and his 
world died with him, Happy are they who have 
died to the innocence of childhood, and have been 
born again into the virtue of manhood. Unhap- 
piest of all are they who are daily dying, not in the 
apostolic sense, but into new lives each of which 
marks a new descent and a deeper degradation. 

If one were able to see all the lives which each 
friend or neighbor is leading, it would probably result 
in widening one’s toleration, and also in making his 
indignation when it was evoked by just cause, more 
saurp and lasting. One can easily pardon a visible 
fault in another, if one sees in it a wound received in 
a tight which was fought unseen of men. “To know 
all would be to pardon all.” said the brilliant French- 
woman; and there is cnough of truth in the falsehood 
to give it verisinilitude, It as true that to know 
the secret history of that which we condemn would 
often take away from us all thought of condemnation, 
and would fill us rather with pity and ready forgive- 
hess. But, on the other hand, there is much that to 
hnow more fully would only be to condemn more 
fully, and to hate with a more lasting hatred. ‘Phat 
toleration which would tmmake us blind to the fact that 
there w positive and deliberate evil in the world is 
nt the charity which is born of the wisdom which is 
trom above. A clearer vision of the deliberate wick- 
ediuess aod seltishuess of the hidden lives of many 
Who make a tuur show in the world, could not (if one’s 
heart were uw Ube right place) but make one less tol- 





erant of the evil in such a one; and, perhaps, if one 
were to know all the truth, it might seriously inter- 
fere with one’s good offices for such a soul; for there 
are few who are so Christ-like as to be able to do good 
willingly to one who is deliberately and unrepent- 
ingly wicked. 

So these lives of ours go on, hiding beneath them 
other lives, some bright with the sunshine of heaven, 
somé dark with the smoke of hell. We may not 
know each the other's lives, nor the worlds in which 
he is living. That knowledge regarding ourselves is 
possessed by none but God. But where the question 
comes up regarding the motives of another’s actions, 
and the balance falls to the side of condemnation, we 
may find a plea for charity in the knowledge that 
we do not know all. And if we ourselves ure mis- 
judged by others who judge us by the visible hfe, ana 
not by the real life which is unseen, we may find an 
argument for patience and cheerfulness under wrong- 
ful condemnation, in the knowledge that One sees 
and knows, who sees within us the pulsating of a life 
which others do not see Praise and blame fall harm- 
lessly away from one who knows that they are based 
upon the apparent and not upon the real life, which 
is not made or destroyed by praise or blame. 

There is another and an unseen life which it is 
their privilege to live who follow Christ. If the outer 
life of the Christian were the real life, there might be 
little inducement to others to enter.upon that life, and 
little hope, on the part of the Christian himself, that 
his hfe would ever find its perfection. But this is 
not so. “ Ye are dead,” said Paul to the Colossians, 
“and your life is hid with Christ in God.” The 
apostle used that fact as a reason why believers 
should not entangle themselves with the things of 
the flesh, but should set their affections upon the 
things which are above. The real comfort which the 
knowledge of this truth brings is that every Christian 
is living a higher life than the life which is visible to 
others, and that, however slow the progress of that 
life may seem, it must progress and increase until it 
absorbs every other life andi becomes the one life of 
the soul. For so long as we live upon earth we are 
divided against ourselves, living more lives than one ; 
when Christ, who is our life shall appear, all clash 
and contradiction will cease, and we shall live the 
vie lite which is revealed trum God in Christ. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is fairly to be wondered at, that so many of the 
abbreviations in common use are omitted from the lists 
in the great dictionaries. Here comes another inquirer, 
who has searched to no purpose in this line. Referring 
to a former reader, who had been commended by us for 
hunting probable sources of information before asking 
our help, this Ilinols correspondent says : 

Having made a more exhaustive research than your Penn. 
sylvania correspondent mentions in a recent issue, only that | 
have no Worcester’s Dictionary and emboldened by her success 
I come to you wishing for an explanation of the abbreviation 

eir.,”’ which I find in the Bible margin quite often; first, | 
believe, at the record of the slaying of Abel, 

“Cir” is an abbreviation for “ circa,” or “ circiter,” 
meaning “about.” It is more commonly used in con- 
junction with approximate dates The explanation 0: 
this abbreviation, so common in our English Bible mar- 
gins, does not appear in the formal lists of abbreviation: 
and contractions in either Webster’s or Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, But it is given in the American edition o 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 


Watchful eyes are on our columns, and if even our 
more eminent contributors make a slip in their writing, 
there are intelligent readers to note that slip, when it 
passes editurial oversight without correction. It is well 
that this isso. Dr, H 8. Osborn, of Oxtord, Ohio, the 
biblical geographer, corrects a geographical error o! 
Dr. Hamburger, by a question, as follows: 


On the questions of the dispositions of the tabernacle and of 


the ark, and what we really know concerning them, nothing tha 
I have ever seen is so complete as the article in The Sunday 
School Times upon The Tabernacle in Canaan. I haye onl) 
this question w ask ; Dues not Dr. Hamburger make a mistak: 
in saying (p 595, second column): “It was first brought to 
Beth-shean”? Does he not mean Beth-shemesh? Just as 
Dr. Schaff, in his excellent Bible Dictionary, published by the 


) 

















American Sunday-school Union, when he says, under “ Tim- 
nah,” p. #69; “ The modern Tibneh, west of Reth-shean,” means 
Beth-shemesh, and not Beth-shean. 80, also, im thie case, is 
not Beth-shean merely a slip of the pen? 

Dr. Osborn is correct, and Dr. Hamburger was evi- 
dently in error by a slip of the pen. It is well that the 
correction has been pointed out. 





To know how to correct mistakes, is a good deal more 
important than to know how mistakes happened. Stop- ' 
ping to look back on a crowded sidewalk, in order to 


find the banana skin on which one has slipped, is an im- 


pulse more natural than praiseworthy But calling atten- 
tion to mistakes which are, commonly made, has the 
advantage of pointing out a banana skin on the side- 
walk before it is reached.’ Therefore we give place to 
the questions of a northern New York reader, who asks: 

“ Rachael,” “ Goliah,”* “ Pheebe;” how came these spellings 
of Bible names inte common use? The Authorized Version 
gives * Rachel,” “Goliath,” “ Phebe.” ‘“ Phebe,” of course, 
is correct; but people who cannot read Greek, and who do read 
often in their Bibles of “‘ Phebe, servant of the church at Cen- 
chrea,” adopt the classic spelling instead of the common one. 
Dryden spells Achitophel, instead of the “ Authorized” Ahitho- 
phel. There must have been some old Enylish version which 
popular usage still follows 


The names of Rachael and Pheebe werein English use 
before the earliest English versions of the Bible; and 
English parents who were familiar with Hebrew and 
Greek then, gave these names to their children, and 
spelled them accurding to their understanding of the 
proper translation. “‘Goliah” was never anything 
more than a yulgarism, as a substitute for Goliath. It 
ranks with “Sampson” for “Samson” In “ Achit-o- 
phel,” the letter £heth, or cheth is rendered by “ch” 
instead of by “h, as in our English version. This 
difference was and still is >ften found in the transliter- 
ating of Hebrew names, Dryden simply followed the 
Douay version in this spelling. 


To those who are inclined to be discouraged over the 
slow progress of reforms, or the still existing need of 
improvement, in one line or another, of popular well- 
doing, there is an advantage in looking back, and noting 
the gain that has been made in the very line where the 
lack or the lagging seems greatest. One of our readers, 
from Michigan, sends a note of encouragement, in a 
quotation from an English Sunday-school periodical of 
nearly fifty years ago, showing what was then deemed 
an advanced step in the temperance reform. He says: | 

The world does move, and let temperance workers not be 
discouraged. The following letter is taken from the March 
(1836) number of The Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine and 
Journal of Education : 

“Mr. Epitor.—As the time of the year is approaching when 
itis usual to held many Sunday-school festivals in differ-nt 
parts of the country, permit me, through the medinm of your 
highly useful and instructive periodical to make a few remarks 
upon a practice which I think has nit yet been noticed in its 
pages. The practice to which I refer is that of using some kind 
of intoxicating liquor, as a beverage, in the celebration of the 
schoo] festivals Lm seme schools a quantity of malt liquor is 
brewed beforehand. and given to the children on these oeca- 
sions. In others, they are regaled’ with wne and wate: or 
negus. About Faster the last year, it was stated in the Brad- 
ford Observer that the teachers and scholars belonging to the 
Sabbath School at Manningham, near Bradford, .>elebrated 
their annual feast, Upwards of 200 childrén partook plenti- 
fully of beer and excellent spice bread . | am aware that 
prevailing opiu.ons and established customs w:]! in the major- 
ity of instances favor such a practice. In many places the 
subject has attracted considerable attention. In the Preston 
Temperance Advocate for last July, there is a letter inserted 
fron Mr W Haigh, of Quarry, near Huddersfield from which 
1 beg to make the following extract. With the exception of 
two schools, as far as I am aware, the festivals have been con- 
jucted without the use of intoxicating liquors At one of the 
schools where the children were regaled with beer, I regret te 
say some of them were actually tipsy ; and were heard saying, 
us they returned home, that they had had too much drink. 
One girl, in particular, went reeling into the house, and told 
her mother that she wasdrunk,’.. Ido hope, however, that 
teachers will see the propriety of changing their usual [!] cus- 
tom, where these practices have been followed, and they will 
tind that ‘where there is a will there isa way’ This proposal 
may meet with the opposition and ridicule of some, but the 
matte: $s. too grave importance to be treated with indiller- 
ence., lim, Yours truly, 

~3. Me 

* Lee ls [| England]. 

Sunday-schoo! celebrations are not always all that 
could be desired, at the present day; but, after all, the 
scholars are not now made drunken by the entertain- 
ment furnished them by their teachers. And, with 
all that yet remains to be dene for the temperance cause 
among the young, there has been some progress made 
within a half-century. ' 
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‘GIVING. 
BY H. C. FRENCH, M. D. 


What is a gift? Some rare and costly thing— 
Which only wealth is privileged to bestow? 
A joy that opulence alone ean bring? 
A boon that poverty may never know? 
Nay! nay! the sweetest gifts that life adorn, 
Ne’er left the loving hearts where they were born. 


More humble gifts than e’en the “ widow’s mite” — 
Whose fame rolls down through the applauding years, 

Shall live in memories, safe from Lethe’s blight— 
Preserved in love, embalmed in holy tears: 

Our rarest gifts are hungerings to bestow 

The good that ne’er may come to us below. 


All that in man is best, the stamp shall bear, 
Of that which we call immortality ; 

And fond good wills, defeated now, shall share 
The glad fruition of the time to be: 

God frames our purpose true in purer gold 

Than eye of mortal ever may behold. 


There is a wealth descending from the sky, 
That falls on every loyal gift we bring, 

A heavenly fragrance that can never die, 
Breathing through all our true heart-offering: 

If with each gift unselfish love we weave, 

“ More blessed ’tis to give than to receive.” 





FAITIT AND OBEDIENCE. 


BY THE RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8.T.D., 


BisHop oF CENTRAL NEw YORK. 


To know what faith is, and what obedience is, and 
what the relations are between the one and the other, 
would be to understand a large part of theology, and to 
enter far into the sense of the gospel; but it would not 
be to know God. We know God only by knowing 
Christ; that knowledge is direct; a capacity, and per- 
haps, we may say, a faculty for it, being provided in our 
nature; it is, however, in fact, an act of the entire 
spiritual man. Faith is indispensable to it. ‘“ Without 
faith it is” as “ impossible” to know God as “ to please 
him.” Obedience, too, is indispensable to it, wherever 
there is such health of body, soul, and spirit that obe- 
dience is possible; and if we regard obedience as a 
frame of the affections and the will, irrespective of vis- 
ible service, it is possible always, But a real difficulty 
has too often been, in the treatment of the whole subjec:, 
that Christ, the living Christ, Christ our life, has been 
Jeft out of it. Two great things in man which cannot 
be at all, except where Christ is in sight, and is felt in 
the consciousness of the believer, are handled, turned 
over, analyzed, preached, with a dry ethical and meta- 
physical practice,—He who is not only the object but 
the source of them both being regarded as external to 
the soul and the world, a party to be dealt with on the 
usual terms of a foreign personality. 

Approach the matter from the puint of God’s infinitely 
gracious purpose tow irds men. Somehow the harmony 
between humanity and its fatherly Creator had been 
broken. They had fallen apart. Man had set up 
prodigally for himself. In the grand test, deliberate 
and fair, he had trusted himself and gone his own way. 
Where only one will could rule, he had said, “I will 
rule; I will not be ruled; I will have what I like, though 
He who made me has forbidden it.” That is, precisely, 
he disbelieved and disobeyed. He disobeyed because he 
disvelieved ; and he disbelieved, not because he saw any 
defect in the character of his Maker, but because he 
wanted what he was forbidden to take. The failure of 
his filial and subject condition was twofold and total, 
faith and obedience breaking down together. Thereby 
the channel of communication between the Divine heart 
and the human heart was sundered. The stream of 
spiritual life, by which only the spirits of all mankind 
can be supplied and refreshed from the Spirit of God, 
was as effectually interrupted as the forces of material or 
animal nature would be if the wheels of order in the 





| acceptance. 





natural universe should suddenly stop and begin to go | 
the other way. Of course, we use the word “ belief” here | 
in the moral and religious meaning, not in the mere | 
intellectual sense in which “the devils believe and | 
tremble.” 

It proved to be the will of God that the moral revolt 
and spiritual failure should not be the explosion of the 
universe, or the extinction of its lower forms of existence: 
that the “creature” should “ wait” for the manifesta- 
t on of the sons of God; that nature should go on; that 
in due time there should be a revolution, a repair, a 
reconciliation, and so a result of the original creative | 


| 


wrk, and an accomplished destiny of the race, as benefi- 


| it, then it will be done. 


| what the sacraments signify, 


cent and glorious as was promised at the beginning, 
possibly exceeding that in glory. How was this to be? 
In only one way. Not by an imperious and coercive 
act of the Almighty. Not by an overthrow of man’s 
free will or power to sin. Not by a substitution of sen- 
timent, opinion, or belief for personal righteousness or 
character, Not by the introduction of any one new 
principle whatever into creation or into men; and, so, not 
by any acknowledgment of incompetency or error in the 
first design. It was to be done by a new fact, a reuniting 
of the divine life and humanity, beginning with One 
person in whom the union of the two should be perfect 
and complete; a God-man; not a “ child of the ages,’ 
but the Son of God; not a development of humanity 
coming up, but a pre-existing and eternal Person com- 
ing down from heaven and taking humanity up into 
him; by the incarnation. All that was farther neces- 
sury was that a way should be opened by which all men 
could be so joined to this wondrous Person, this media- 
torial life of God's love and grace on the earth, as that 
they and he should be one. The torn and broken chan- 
nel should be healed. The parted wills should be uni- 
fied. ‘The lost should be found, and the fallen lifted, 
The living stream should flow again, and flow forever. 
from the Fountain into the places that had become dry. 
This could only be if men would suffer it to be. Each 
soul must choose for itself. But there must be a tre- 
mendous healing pressure supplied, an unprecedented 
motive, in the attracting and inspiring power of the per- 
son Christ. No new force was to be imparted to man- 
kind; but old ones were to be restored, to revive, reach 
up, and act in new ways. Christ then must be presented 
to individual men either immediately by himself, or 
mediate!y by the ministry, worship, sacraments, charities, 
of a perpetual living Body into which his own life is 
breathed. This presentation of Christ is moré thana 
matter of words and other signs. Being a divine provis- 
ion, it carries with it an actual divine grace. Christ is 
presented in the fulness of his character and office as 
prophet, priest, and king. The end sought is a likeness 
of character to God in his children, God-likeness, godli- 
ness, by a continual impartation of his life to them, and 
a free, conscious reception of it on their parts. Novision 
or description of a possible future glory for the race of 
men could surpass this consummation. To the indi- 
vidual it is the passage from death to life. Regeneration 
and sanctification are both included in it. 

Clearly, as the break or separation came, and always 
comes, by a double departure of the child from the 
father,—first inward, and then outward ; first in feeling, 
and then in act; first in the lost filial submission to God, 
and then in a course of action estranged from him ; firs: 
in faithlessness, and then in disobedience,—so the recon- 
ciliation must be also twofold, or else the salvation is not 
complete. 

We open the Word of Scripture, and we find in th 
teachings of our Lord himself, of his Apostles, of Proph- 
ets and Evangelists,*two sets of precepts, two grand 
directions to those who would gain Eternal Life. These 
are not formally divided, but are intermixed. We look 
closer, and find that both are used according to the occa- 
sion, or the connection of thought, or the person 
addressed, and in such a way as to show that both ar 
equally necessary. On the one hand, we are told 
emphatically and repeatedly that we must believe, must 
have faith, almost as if that were the single condition oi 
Atter the Divine Name, faith seems to bc 
the great New Testament word. Cuan we wonder at it? 
To a world estranged from God, what can be so supremel 
or immediately necessary as that change of the inward 
posture of each soul by which it is turned about int« 
harmony, trust, receptivity, towards him? This is cer 
tainly the first requisite. It is radical and primary. I 
strikes atthe centre. It builds on the foundation. Lit 
proceeds from within outward. Be right within; then . 
All philosophy, common sense, homiletics, inspiration, 
must agree in this. But how are you to get right with- 
in? No otherwise than by taking away the inward 
obstacle which obstructs the Divine Spirit, and by the 
reaching out of your soul to God in Christ, that you 
may receive him. 


You cannot cleanse or refashion 
yourself, 


Repent you must and will, but that does no! 
re-create character or remove the alienation. God must 
do it; but you must be consciously willing he shou!d do 
We have, then, this definition 
ot faith: Jt isa willingness to be spiritually saved, with a 
conviction that Christ is the Saviour. 

This is what Christian preaching proclaims. This is 
One of them places all 


| those who receive it in “a state of salvation,” that is a 


state where al! outward disabilities are removed, pardon 
is conierred, and grace is granted to those who come by 


\ 





faith; the other feeds faith by representing the sacrifice 
of the cross, by which pardon is made possible.* 

It often happens in the New Testament that the clus- 
ter of Christian truths made known by Revelation, is 
designated as the faith. Here the word is transferred 
from the act of the soul to the matter believed or held 
by the soul, or the Creed. But, after all, our faith is not 
in the Creed, or in our faith, any more than it is in “any 
thing that wedo.” It is in Christ uniting us in himself 
to God. 

Another set of passages appears, which with equal 
distinctness and on the same divine authority, declares 
that if we would have eternal life we must do God’s 
will in our lives, practice righteousness, keep the com- 
mandments, obey. Were the Book a systematic, logical 
treatise, no doubt these different lines of instruction 
would be separated. It is more like the continuous 
instructions of a father to his family. The writers do 
not seem to suspect (except St. James) that any contra- 
diction between the two would be thought possible. 
How can a man whose heart and will have been brought 
into living sympathy with God live away from him, or 
fail to live with him and for him? What can a man 
who is a Christian inwardly do, but be a Christian out- 
wardly? What can a fountain do but flow out? Do 
not men of all sorts in their senses act on what they 
believe in, and live for it? Polifidianism is not Christi- 
anity, whether Catholic or Protestant. Just according 
to their strength, men of faith will be men of righteous- 
neas. It is easy ta see how, all along, two schools of 
thought, each with its own phraseology, have appeared 
in the Church, grounding themselves on the one or 
the other of the two sets of phrases. It is just as easy to 
see that both are one-sided, taking the truth out of its 
proportions this way or that. If a disciple thinks he 
can have faith and rest in it, stopping short of obedi- 
ence, what he has is not “ faith.” It is a fiction. Ifa 
disciple thinks he can practice “ obedience” without 
faith, it is not God that he is obeying. Christ lays as 
much stress on obedience as Moses does, only it is a 
higher and purer obedience, having more love in it and 
less fear. He is “ our righteousness,” and righteousness 
is not a mere sentiment. 

It is a fashion to talk patronizingly of the old dispen- 
sation as one of obedience to law. That was its honor. 
The obedience was obedience to Jehovah, and back of 
it lay a certain faith in Jehovah, not altogether like the 
Christian’s faith, for obvious reasons, but still a faith as 
the roll-call of the faithful in the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews might show. One of the chief 
deficiencies in our modern popular piety is the neglect 
of the law-element and the weakening of the principle 
of obedience. The apostle Paul puts it exactly as it 
is,—not obedience instead of fuith, or faith instead of 
obedience, but “ the obedience of faith.” As Christ justi- 
fies, so he sanctifies. Sanctification in life is the doing 
of the will of God, and the doing of the will of God is 
the obedience of faith. 

Both princi les in their practical working and due 
balance are progressive. Not only so, but they re-act 
fruitfully on one another. As obedience will always 
grow in whatever measure faiih grows, the stream swell- 
ing with the source, so a habit of doing God’s will by 
the secret satisfaction it yields, and by drawing the soul 
in communion nearer to its Lord, will deepen, multiply, 
and strengthen the faith out of which it springs. 





® Nors.—Of course, it is understood that this statement represents the 
views of Bishop Huntington. Both in and out of his branch of tue 
Christian Church. the views of the sacraments are Various aud divergeut 
ou the part of ministers aud laymen.—THE Evitox, 





SPIRITUAL EDUCATION. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


As the highest direction in which our lives can be 
unfolded is toward spiritual truth—the truth which 
Addresses itself to the mind as its inner and outer law of 
construction,—the highest education is that which puts 
us in possession of this truth, and brings us into obe- 
dience to it. Physical education is found in the 
increasingly perfect interaction of the body and the 
mind; intellectual education, in the vigorous and har- 
monious activity of the intellectual powers under the 
guidance of the judgment; and spiritual education, in 
he union in conduct of an increasingly clear perception 
of spiritual truth with more and more joy in it aud obe- 
dience to it. 

The province of spiritual truth is to rule within the 
mind itself; to harmonize convictions, leelings, and 
actions, in peaceiul and perfect character. Spiritual 
education is the unfolding of the spirit, by its own 
insight into appropriate truth and response to it, into a 
sufficient and self-sustaining life. We may revognize 
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the presence of the Holy Spirit, and crave its aid to any 
Wegree in such a life. That fact does not alter its essen- 
tial character. This Divine Spirit is a Spirit of truth, 
leads us 80 to see that we may obey, and so to obey that 
we can rest joyfully in obedience. 

An essential characteristic of this spiritual life is that 
it is one of sight, insight, knowledge. Christ is to us a 
light, a revelation; we take knowledge of him. The 
laws of life, the laws of conduct, its excellent things and 
its base things, its pure things and its impure, its holy 
and unholy, are open before us. We need no longer 
that any should bear witness of them ; we ourselves have 
seen them. We have a vision of ultimate constructive 
truths, which is sufficient for the purposes of action and 
consolation. 

Another characteristic is that these truths, so seen, are 
‘profoundly emotional. They address themselves as 
much to the heart as to the mind; they are felt by the 
heart, as well as understood by the mind; heart and 
mind unite in comprehension. Our light is clear light, 
yet it is unbraided everywhere in glowing colors. There 
‘iis joy in it as well as revelation; there is delight in it as 
well as guidance It is notsimply a means to something 
more, it is present wealth as well as future promise. 

One more characteristic of spiritual truth is that it 
touches on conduct at every point. It is a perfectly 
constructive law to conduct in its leading directions and 
minor details. It is a light that shines on a path; that 
springs up in the direction of that path, and throws 
increasing briiliancy upon it. Its emotidnal power lies 
chiefly in this fact; it makes plain what is to be done, 
and rewards us in doing it. If the discipline of educa- 
tion comes always in uniting activity to insight, at no 
point is this more true than in spiritual education. The 
power to discern with delicacy, fulness and delight, 
these truths of conduct, turns on our use of them in con- 
duct, and our attainment of fresh outlooks by progress 
in obedience. Simply intellectual truths demand this 
movement; much more do emotional truths, truths which 
declare themselves both for and by the emotions. Light 
as light is comparatively unchangeable, but color changes 
rapidly with every change of position. A living, emo- 
tional hold on spiritual truths, the higher truths of con- 
duct, of character, can never be reached, maintained, or 
increased without skillful and careful obedience to these 
truths. Of all realms, this spiritual realm is the one 
which gives the most, but gives it on the most exacting 
conditions, The insight and sympathy it demands are 
inseparable; they control conduct, and are nourished by 
conduct, 

A single other characteristic or condition of spiritual 

education is that it must take place in the region of 
spiritual truth; it must chiefly take place in the con- 
struction and use of social relations. While character, 
like beauty in the body, is an inside work, it is one that 
offers itself to outside observation. Conduct is our bear- 
ing toward our fellow-men; character is the inner im- 
pulse that controls this conduct. The spiritual law is 
seen and applied in the spiritual realm, and the spiritual 
realm is this realm of spirits. For this reason it is that 
the religious impulse is so supreme in this region. The 
unity of spirits, the unity of spiritual life, isin God. All 
secondary relations and dependencies grow out of this 
primary one. From secondary ones we reason up, we 
clim) up, half by insight and half by the instinctive 
force of affection to this primary dependence on God, 
und from it we at once descend, as along a beam of light, 
to secondary ones. Unless we love men whom we have 
seen, how can we love God whom we have not seen? 
And we shall never be so sensible that we have not seen 
God, as when we have not found and seen our fellow- 
men, who in one sense are so much nearer to us. The 
field in which spiritual convictions are to gather clear- 
ness, correctness, and sustaining force, is that of spiritual 
construction in society, the setting up of the kingdom of 
heaven. This was the revelation of God in Christ; the 
revelation of a life of love undera law of love. The 
beauty of the life and the law is here to be seen; and to 
see it is to see Christ, and to be able to answer the ques- 
tion, But whom say ye that I am? 

The incipient point of growth in spiritual life is the 
presence of some simple primary principle of conduct in 
the affections and actions. Spiritual education is the 
extension of this power, till action and insight stand 
every wifere in conduct, in living correlation. There can 
be no spiritual education which does not carry over con- 
viction into conduct, which does not deduce fresh con- 
victions from the fresh revelations of conduct. The 


which needs no ulterior justification, but itself justifies 
life. 

The Sunday-school can do much to supplement this 
instruction of the home, and a little to replace it. The 
chief power of the Sunday-school is, however, in its 
enlargement of relations beyond those of the home. 
Here is a new and more extended circle, with incentives 
that are less direct, and duties that are more obscure. 
There is a good deal of growth that seems in itself fairly 
good that does not break beyond the circle of the 
household, It isa potted plant, and flourishes in the 
window ; but is never transplanted under the open sky. 
The true discipline of the home is one that pushes 
decidedly beyond the home, and organizes man with 
man in the kingdom of God. In making this transition, 
the Sunday-school may be very helpful. But whether 
it assists the parent, or is striving to take his place, if it 
is to give spiritual education, it must be its primary 
purpose to arouse insight for the sake of action, and to 
win again deeper insight out of action. If instruction 
lapses into simple intellectual activity, it is not spiritual 
education. The one essential thing here is the growing 
ductility of the whole inner life, in an active unfolding 
under the law of life. 


University of Wisconsin. 





UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 
BY F. N. ZABRISKIE, D. D. 


When Stephen was sinking under the cruel stones of 
his persecutors, it can hardly be that he was so absorbed 
in the contemplation of the heavens opened, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of the Father, as not to per- 
ceive, among his murderers an already distinguished 
young Pharisee, conspicuous there for his zeal in incit- 
ing the populace, and even volunteering to hold the 
mantles of those who cast the stones. But little did he 
suspect that this young man was to be the one on whom, 
above all others, the very mantle of Christ should fall, 
and who was to do more than all men to carry the gos- 
pel to its triumph over the world. Still less, if possible, 
did he imagine that the memory of this very scene, and 
his own cruel part in it, would be one of the most inspir- 
ing motives of this great apostle’s martyr-life. 

A lady had occasion to stop for a moment in the street 
to speak to a mechanic, and walked on, the interview 
quickly passing from her mind, A year after, he came 
and told her that he had not touched a drop of liquor 
since that day. She wondered why he should tell her 
of it, until informed that on that occasion she had 
stepped a little aside while talking with him,—as he sup- 
posed, because his breath was offensive to her from the 
fumes of liquor. He had instantly said to himself, with 
a sudden consciousness of degradation: “ Have I reached 
the point where this lady shrinks from me as from one 
unclean? It is time for me to stop short!” She sur- 
prised him by saying that her movement had no such 
motive. But the effect had Ween the same, and her 
unconscious influence had done more to sober him than 
a good many temperance lectures would probably have 
done. 

Elder L—— was attending an ecclesiastical meeting. 
One day a gentleman from the Far West stepped up to 
him, and inquired whether he was not formerly a mem- 
ber of the Seventh Presbyterian Church in New York 
(of which the late Dr. Edwin F. Hatfield was the pastor), 
and also the teacher of a class of boys in the Sunday- 
school. On receiving an affirmative reply, the gentle- 
man went on to say that he had a message for him from 
a neighbor of his own,—mentioning a name which the 
elder recognized as that of a boy who had belonged to 
this class. But on being asked whether he remembered 
sitting down with the boy, on his leaving the school, and 
urging an immediate decision of the question of his sal- 
vation, impressing the counsel by prayer, a kindly pres- 
sure of the hand, and the gift of a book, the elder was 
obliged to confess that he had no distinct recollection of 
it, It was nearly thirty years ago; his class was a large 
one, continually changing, and it was his custom to do 
the same thing in the case of all who left. The boy, too, 
was not long a member of the class, and his teacher had 
not heard of him since. 

But that teacher had not been forgotten, nor his part- 
ing counsel. This dwelt upon the young man’s mind 
and conscience, until he was constrained to submit to 
Christ and dedicate himself to his service. He went to 
the West, worked hard at his trade till he had something 


address. And he had asked his friend and neighbor, in 
case he could discover it in his eastward journey, to 
inform Elder L—— of his whereabouts and his history, 
and to assure him that it was to that old forgotten con- 
versation he attributed, under God, all that was best in 
his subsequent life. 

The Sunday School Times, in a recent notice of the 
late Dr. William M. Baker, spoke of having furnished a 
copy of one of his stories, published in that paper about 
ten years ago, to a lady who stated “that the story had 
affected her life for good to a most remarkable degree.” 
I happen to know the lady, and to have been cognizant 
of the facts for some years, and I have her permission to 
relate them now. Being myself on intimate terms with 
Dr. Baker, and especially during the last suffering 
months of his life, I had more than once urged her to 
carry out her impulse to write the circumstance to him, 
knowing how much it would cheer and encourage him 
in those days of disablement and oft depression. But 
one thing and another—chiefly her own modesty—caused 
her to defer it, till at last she was startled by the 
announcement of his death, to realize, with some self- 
reproach, that he had missed this little ray upon his 
path through the dark valley. 

The facts were briefly these: This lady, left a widow 
at an early age, removed to a large college town for the 
education of her only son. Here, though of a peculiarly 
sensitive and shrinking nature, she was led by her love 
of Christ and sympathy with poor humanity to engage 
more and more in ministries to the needy and degraded 
about her. In that city was a county jail, whose occu- 
pants were exceptionally numerous for that class of 
prisons. The religious oversight of this institution had 
never been other than perfunctory, or else of an inter- 
mittent and unreliable kind. And now it seemed as if 
even this had failed. 

I need not relate haw, step by step, she found herself 
led to the very door of what had always seemed to her 
the next thing to the bottomless pit. But she had 
learned to absolutely commit her way to the Lord, and 
to wait upon the indications of his will as a maiden upon 
the hand of her mistress. Everything up to this point 
had made this door, so shut to those inside, an “ open 
door” to her from the outside. But could it be that 
she, a weak, diffident, lone woman, who had been reared 
amid the most pure and refined influences, should ven- 
ture into that cage of unclean and ravening birds, 
become the companion and friend of murderers and 
thieves and prostitutes and drunkards? For she fully 
realized that it was neither possible for her, nor worth 
her while, to undertake this work unless it was in just 
the way that Jesus would have done it, and in the con- 
dition of leaving behind her all fear and all scruples. 
Of course, it will be understood that this was entirely a 
labor of love, and that no pecuniary inducement on 
earth would have led to a moment’s consideration of it; 
nor was it in the least an official appointment, and hardly 
a permission,—the very essential of her usefulness being, 
that those benefited should understand it as entirely 
voluntary on her part, and actuated solely by the love of 
Christ. 

Is it any wonder that she was fearfully exercised in 
mind and conscience, nervous, afraid of the men whom 
she might meet, apprehensive lest she might be mistak- 
ing her duty and God’s call, and going outside of her 
appropriate sphere? (It may be well to remark here, 
that prison-visiting was not as common then as women’s 
temperance work has made it since.) And this feeling 
culininated up to the very morning on which she was to 
make her first visit to the jail. Her prayer for light, 
wisdom, direction, was intense, and in her perplexity she 
even ventured to ask for some decided sign from heaven, 
as she was utterly unable to decide for herself. Natu- 
rally enough, no such sign appeared. But God did not 
leave his handmaiden without the clear indications of 
his will. 

It was plain that she must go to the jail, for she had 
promised. She went. The doors were closed behind 
her, and she was left alone with the prisoners in their 
cells; but, to her glad surprise, she felt no fear. Some 
other memorable experiences on this occasion were very 
assuring. But the special and decisive sign came after 
she reached home. The few minutes before dinner had 
| to be spent in inhaling (for her lungs were weak); and, 
as was her wont, she took up a paper to read the while. 
It was a copy of The Sunday School Times, and the first 
article upon which her eye lighted was one entitled, 








ahead towards an education, entered Oberlin, where he 





“An Angel in Jail,” by Rev. William M. Baker. It 


primary school, therefore, in spiritual discipline, must be | could work and study together, and while there decided | began by telling how an angel delivered Peter out of 
the household, and chiefly because the household alone | to enter the ministry, and was now the honored and use- | prison, and how Paul rescued the Philippian jailer from 
extendedly and habitually unites truth and action, suf- ful pastor of a flourishing church. He had often wanted | a still darker doom, and then narrated a most striking 


fuses action with affection, and calls out an experience | to communicate with his old teacher, but knew not his | story of the saving of a little thief to become a good and 
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useful man by a Christian visit to the prison in which 
he was confined. The question was then asked, whether 
the person who thus saved “ Johnny” was not as really 
an angel from God as was Peter’s deliverer, or as was 
Paul. And the article concluded with these words: 
“Ts there no one in jail of some sort or other, whom 
you might be an angel from God in saving, if you would? 
Please think well of this, and, having earnestly asked 
God to send and help you, please make a fair and full 
effort, and see if God is not the same God!” 
’ Tt need not be said that the conclusive signal from 
God had come, and the way was clear. And those who 
know something of *xe unwearied and remarkably suc- 
cessful ministries to which this Christian lady thence- 
forth devoted berself in that jail, will not fail to admire 
the ways of God in making known his will to his wait- 
ing children. And many a weary, and perhaps despond- 
ent, servant will take new courage from this little inci- 
dent of dear Dr. Baker’s life, as they realize what may 
be the unsuspected scope of one’s unconscious influence, 
and how much better and Eroader they may be building 
on the “sure foundation” than they know. 





WORDS, AND TH2ziR HIGHER MEANING. 
BY HARCLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


“The faithfullest, most glowing word of a man is but an 
imperfect image of the thought, such that it is, that dwells 
within him.”—Carlyle. 

Expression, from the Latin ex and primere, is, literally, 
to force or press out, and there is no severer mental task 
than disimprisoning the thoughts. The soul divines 
many relations that lie beyond the rubric of convention 
and the laws of speech. Always the best thoughts are 
unexpressed. Something in the man is superior to the 
mind itself. It announces its presence like an electric 
spark, and fuses his ideas as though they were moul- 

, ten and run together, so that he is overpowered by their 
‘heat. For want of a better word, we say that we /eel. 
But we cannot reduce the feeling to words, nor communi- 
cate it to another. 
“ Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 

What unto themselves was taught.” 

What poet has ever defined love? Where is the 
painter or sculptor who is not trammeled by the brush 
and chisel, and the canons of art? Who can coin into 
words the choral symphony, or express in thought the 
realizing sense of the Holy Spirit? Art has no means 
of liberating the soul so that all may perceive its sense 
of beauty alike. The poet leads us to a certain point 
where the rays of being converge; the problem is then 
referred to our inner consciousness, for there his task 
ends. Our critical sense and inner perceptions must 
interpret the thought ere the delicate bud unfolds and 
ripens into the flower and fruit. Is the poem valued 
more for what it actually expresses, than for what it 
fails to express, or suggests? Its secrets are rarely 
sought out. 

He whose perceptions are alive to the subtle ties of 
mind and the mutabilities of nature is aware that ideas 
are not so closely related to facts but that a transposi- 
tion may not give the facts a new meaning and emphasis. 
The mind is easily duped. Many of our best definitions 
are as arbitrary as the fashion in coats; for presently we 
have a new experience, or a poet trips along, and presto! 
the rock on which we built our fortress is a quicksand 
under our feet. We say that facts are immutable. It 
may be so; but what we call a fact is not always a liv- 
ing reality, but oftener the notion it presents to the 
mind. The ideas that embody the fact are steeped in 
poetry, in mysticism, in philosophy, and they become 
mutable, limping figures of expression, having no iden- 
tity with a former state. Yet, every day men enter upon 
a larger manhood. Thought searches the soul; words 
have a new meaning; facts alter their perspective and 
. value. Denial and doubt yield to faith; despair to 

hope; hatred to love. A transformation ensues, a meta- 
‘morphosis of the moral life; and the philosopher is car- 
ried by the tide of his feelings and the elevation of his 
thought and sentiment into a region where ideas are 
ingissolubly linked to facts, —where the individual mind 
keeps her own 
“Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To conscience only, and the law supreme 
Of that Iotelligence that governs all.” 

In the atmosphere of the ideal world, words have their 
greatest meaning forus. The poet, often the least under- 
stood, is the subtlest reasoner and revealer of truth. 
All light comes from above. To define faith, life, mind, 
God, immortality,,in the terminology of science, is like 
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imprisoning a sunbeam, or weaving a cable out of the 
spider’s gossamer web. Yet their meaning the poet’s 
thought brings to light. Are words like millstones, 
to grind our thoughts until all vitality is crushed 
out, or to serve as angels’ wings and lift us to se- 
rener heights? When the eyes are blinded, faith and 
sympathy alone can restore the sight. No man 
searches for elevation of sentiment in the rant of a 
provincial actor, or for purity of thought in the 
language of the stews. Images and ideas that unmask 
the cynic’s wit, and are inlets to the all-discerning 
mind, come by reflection and introspection, not by 
exhausting the brain, as we suck an orange dry. The 
dull eye of science has never beheld the rapt visions 
of the eye of faith. Of richer value is the phrase, whose 
meaning is obscure, that stimulates thought and hints at 
something beyond, than the cold calculations of science 
and the dead body of words in which logic paraphrases 
and reiterates its commonplace truths. 

The main purpose of our higher education is to con- 
nect our thought with its proper symbol, as a means of 
interpreting the inner life. All logic rests on theories of 
definitions and of proofs. Words have a real signifi- 
cance, beyond the power of expression, in investigating 
and communicating truth. Their soveréignty cap- 
tivates our moods, so that we unveil their rugged beauty, 
and discover in them fertile springs of thought. The 
empire of words is a vigorous despotism. Scholarship 
has exhausted the source of its light in defining a single 
word. A German professor considered the Greek par- 
ticles men and de a life study. Modern controversies 
have arisen over the word Jogos that have rivaled the 
famous “ battle of the books.” Most of our literature is a 
theory of definitions and word-building. But the great- 
est waster of words is the poet with his serene faith and 
rapt meditations. The poet reveals the largest truths. 





RELIGION IN THE HOME. 


BY THE REV. E, B. SANFORD. 


The power and beauty of Christian character finds its 
most complete expression in the life of the home. The 
sacredness of the ties that make the family the unit of 
society, brings into action the most urgent service and 
strongest affections of which the heart is capable. It is 
for this reason that the word “ home” stirs memories and 
associations that “do often lie too deep for tears.” It is 
indeed true that the ideal home is seldom realized; 
thorns and brambles grow beside the fairest ways in 
human experience ; but there are many households that 
exemplify the truth that the Christian home may have 
more of the bloom and fragrance of Eden than any other 
spot on earth. , 

A very large portion of the life of Christ brings us into 
the disclosure of his vital interest in domestic experi- 
ence, with its discipline of mingled joys and sorrows. 
Nazareth and Bethany are hallowed with sacred memo- 
ries of the home life of Jesus. His example of obedient 
faithfulness to parental guidance, and of sympathy 
and love in the closest ties that bind together the house- 
hold, has exalted the family life, and made it in its full 
realization of affectionate service and loving fellowship 
the type of the heavenly home and happiness. The 
nearer this world comes to Christ, it will disclose homes 
radiant with the light of joy and peace, because of the 
ministry of self-forgetfulness that has its altar where, as 
in the old cathedrals of Europe, the light is never suf- 
fered to go out. 

There is reason to believe that family worship is neg- 
lected in many homes that bear the Christian name. 
This is more than a mistake, it isa neglect of duty. Itis 
seldom that circumstances cannot allow some season of 
opportunity each day for household devotion. Let this 
be the centre of the spiritual life of the home, the peti- 
tion in thought and word that shall seek its answer in 
the service of the.days that come and go with their 
toil, anxieties, and joys. There is no experience that 
tests the quality of piety like that of the home. The 
temptations incident to public and business life may be 
more severe, but they do not touch character in so many 
of the springs of action. Religion in the home, if it be 
a reality, will reveal the power of the inner spiritual 
life. Whatever the natural disposition may be, the 
household will witness the struggle for victory over a 
peevish or fretful temper. Love will manifest itself as 
the dominant force, and out of many weaknesses shal! 
come strength. Outward show of respectability, much 
sternness of judgment and faithfulness in the discharge of 
ordinary duties, will not atone for a lack of that sweet 
courtesy and unselfish thoughtfulness that should 
always characterize the Christian in the home. Reli- 
gion, if it be a revealing of Christ in the heart, is the 








source of blessing and happiness in the household that 
outward circumstancescannot disturb, Beautiful homes 
do not of necessity require costly furniture and the 
adornments of wealth. The laughter of happy children 
is melody that makes glad and joyous the humblest 
household. Who would not exchange the apariments of 
a prince for those chambers, often found in lowly houses, 
“ whose windows open toward the sun-rising.” It is in 
the family that life in Christ reveals its real character 
and most abundant fruits. Failure is a sign of spurious 
piety. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE CHILDREN’S CREED. 


BY THE REV. ALBERT BRYANT, 











We believe in our Father in heaven, 
Who made the sky, earth, and the sea; 
Who heareth the ery of the raven, 
And careth for you and for me. 


We believe in his Son, the Lord Jesus, 
Who loved us when wandering afar; 

Who died on the cross to redeem us, 
The babe of the manger and star, 


We believe in his Spirit, the holy, 
Who giveth our prayers every one; 
Who dwelleth in hearts that are lowly— 
One God with the Father and Son. 





A BIRTHDAY GIFT. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


_ When little Theodora was born, there came to her 
from grandpa and grandma, and the aunties and friends 
far and near, beautiful birthday things, in rosewood and 
silver and satin and lace, She was the first baby that 
family had possessed for a long time, and they 
made a great stir about her. And the same day that 
her little life began, in the big beautiful house under 
the old oaks at Creston, there came a wee daughter into 
a poor little house on the road-side, just where you passed 
out of the Creston gate. 

One of the baby Theodora’s aunties lived at the Manse, 
being the pastor’s wife; and on her way home, after see- 


ing the little stranger at Creston, she stopped at the ° 


road-side cottage with a glass of jelly for the other 
baby’s mother, and a small white garment for the other 
baby. “It’s not much as we have to share with her, 
mem,” the mother was saying; “ but we’s monstrous 
proud, and glad to get her; and we can’t find any name 
just good enough for her, Andy and me can’t.” 

“Oh! call her Dorothea,—that means gift of God too,” 
said the pastor’s wife, and then told of the new baby at 
Creston, and how the grateful mother there had called 
her treasure Theodora,—gift of God. 

So Dorothea became the other baby’s name. There 
was no rosewood crib, nor silver spoon, nor satin quilt, 
sent to greet Dorothea’s coming; but she had a wonder- 
ful birthday gift nevertheless, for two shining angels 
stood over the little wooden cradle, and brought her a gift 
from her heavenly Father. Their names were Content- 
ment and Thankfulness; and the gift was a gossamer 
veil, too fine to be seen by mortals, but throwing a 
brightness all about Dorothea. Seen through this veil, 
the sky was always blue, the earth always green, and 
sunshine rested on everything. “The best baby ever 
was,’ the happy mother said ; while the little Dorothea 
sat, and cooed, and laughed, and played with her bare 
toes and herrag baby. ‘“ My Dolly never loses a chance 
for a smile,” the father used to think, as she grew into a 
merry, useful daughter of the house; and all the while 
the angel gift lay across her eyes, making every day’s 
life beautiful and sweet. 

The little daisies that grew by her door made her 
glad; the bare cottage in which she lived seemed a beau- 
tiful home to her; the plain gowns her mother could 
afford pleased her.simple taste, and every kind look and 
tone from the neighbors touched her to gratitude. 

I do not know about Theodora; I hope she grew up 
wise and kind, and anxious to share her abundance 
with everybody else; I hope so, but I do not know, for 
it is not always so with the little ones rocked in rose- 
wood cradles, but I am sure that Dorothea’s birthday, 
gift was worth a prince’s fortune to that little rordside 
cottage. —~ 

And dear little people, though silver and gold may 
not be waiting for you, the white-winged angel Prayer, 
stands ready to bring you from above, and your 
Heavenly Father is ever ready to bestow—Dorothea’s 
birthday gift, a contented spirit, 


~ 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Fourth Quarter, 1883. | 


1. October 7.—Fl\'s Death ........... 1 Ram. 4: 10-18 
2. October 14.—Samiel the Judge.i..........cccccccsssereererereme seeeeeel MAM. 7; B17 
8. October 1. —Aamk ing for @ KANG.......--.0cccccrceeee sscsescereeeesereeees 1 Sam. 8: 1-10 
October 2%, —Saul Chosen King........ Sam. 10: 17-27 
November 4—Samuel's Farewell Address 1 Sam, 12: 1&2 
November {1 —Saul Rejected, .......ccccce-cceees .-1 Sam, 15; 12-26 
November (8,— David Awulmted... cccccccccceeneeee ...1 Sam. 16; 1-13 
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November 2. — David and Goltath......... el Bam, 17: 38-61 
December 2.— David's Enemiy—Saul ...00. 0.0.0... ccccccceneeees 1 Sam. 18: +16 
10. December 9.— David's Friend — Jonathan.................cccc0e 1 Sam, 2; 32-42 
lL. Deveniber 16,—David Sparing his Bnemy............ wees i Sam. 2%; 1-17 
12. December 2. — Death of Saul and Jonathan..................... 1 Sam, 31: 1-13 


18. December 30.—Review. 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1883. 
SAUL CHOSEN KING. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Samuel 10; 17-27.) 

17. And Sam‘u-el called the people together nnto the LorD 
to Miz’peh; 

18. And said unto the children of Is’ra-el, Thus saith the 
Lorp God of Is’ra-el, I brought up Is’ra-el out of E’gypt, 
and delivered you out of the hand of the E-gyp’tians and out 
of the hand of all kingdoms, and of them that oppressed you : 

19. And ye have this day rejected your God, who himself 
saved you out of all your adversities and your tribulations ; 
and ye have said unto him, Nay, but set a king over us. Now 
therefore present yourselves before the Lorp by your tribes, 
and by your thousands, 

20. And when Sam‘u-el had caused all the tribes of Is’ra-el 
to come near, the tribe of Ben’ja-min was taken. 

21. When he had caused the tribe of Ben’‘ja-min to come near 
by their families, the family of Ma’tri was taken, and Saul the 
son of Kish was taken: and when they sought him, he could 
not be found, 

22. Therefore they inquired of the Lorp further, if the man 
should yet come thither. And the Logp answered, Behold, 
he hath hid himself among the stuff. 

23. And they ran and tetched him thence : and when he stood 
among the people, he was higher than any of the people from 
his shoulders and upward, 

24. And Sam’‘u-el said to all the people, See ye him whom 
the Lorp hath chosen, that there is none like him among 
all the people? And all the people shouted, and said, God 
save the king. 

25. Then Sam‘u-el told the people the manner of the king- 
dom, and wrote i in a book, and laid @ up before the Lorp. 
Aud Sam‘u-el sent all the people away, every man to his house. 

26. Aud Saul also went home to Gib‘e-ah; and there wen: 
with him a band of men, whose hearts God had touched. 

27. But the children of Be'’li-al said, How shall this man 
saveus? And they despised him, and brought him no presents. 
But he held his peace, 


TITLE: 





LESSON PLAN. 
Power through faith and fidelity to 
the God of israel. 
Lesson Topic: A Gratified People. 
1. God Rejected as King, v. 17-19. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Sau! Chosen as King, v. 20, 21. 
3. The People and their King, v. 22-27. 
Gotpen Text: And all the people shouted, and suid, God 
save the king.—1 Sam, 10: 24. 


e 
Toric oF THE Quanren: { 


Darty Home Reaprnas: 
M.—1 Sam. 9; 1-14. Saul searching for asses, 
T. —1 Sam. 9: 15-27. Saul and the prophet. 
W.—1 Sam. 10; 1-12. Saul anointed king. 
T. —1 Sam. 10; 13-27, Saul chosen king. 
F. —1 Sam, 11; 1-15. Saul confirmed as king. 
$. —Deut. 17; 14-20. The law concerning the king. 
8. —Luke 19: 29-40. Christ welcomed as king. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, GOD REJECTED AS KING. 


1. God Delivering Israel: 
Throught up lerael eut of Egypt. 

And God looked upon the children of Israel (Exod, 2 : 25). 
T .e Lord said, | bave surely seen the affliction (xed. = 
, delivered you out of the hand of the Py ay 
Thon... dicist see the affliction pt (Neh. 


1 made you to go up out of Egy Bt Quads. 2: 
‘I have seen the affliction (Act 


ll. God Rejected by Israel ; 
Ye have this day rejected your God. 
They have not rejected thee, but . . . me (1 Ba: —4 ¥ 
Added unto all our sins . to ank us a king (Sar. 2:19). 
Because ye have forsaken the Lord (2 Chron. 
They were disobedient, and rebelled ust pes (en 9 : 26). 
The leaders of thie people cause them to err cs 16), 
But thou hast been weary of me, O lerael (Isa. 43 : “a 
1, It ts left for each heart to choose the king it will serve. 
2 The “divine mght of kings" should ever yield to the right of the 
divine Ki 
8. The denial of God" ‘s binant does not make it any less real. 
4. Deserted by Israel, his kindness slighted, his sovereignty denied, 
God did not forsake bis rebellious ee. 
5. Despised and rejected of the men hom he died, his co 
questioned, his senpety denied, p . sacrifice mene: Ts 
hy urist stil pleads with the hearts that refuse their 


Il. SAUL CHOSEN AS KING, 

1. Gathering the Tribes : 

Sumuel caused ali the tribes of Ternel to come near, 
80 Joshua . . . brought Israel by their tribes (Josh. 7: 16). 
To the house of Israel according to their tribes (Ezek. 45 
Whither the tribes up, the tribes of the Lord veo 122: 
According to the of your fathers (Nuun. 83 ; 


ll. Choosing a King: 

And Saud the son of Kish was taken, 

Thy God bath chosen him out of all thy tribes (Deut_ 18: 5). 

And Achan, the son of Carmi, was taken (Josh. 7 : 18). 

Saul said, Cast lots. And Jonathan was taken ql Sam. 14 : 42), 
And the lot fell upon Matthias (Acta i 7”. 

The lot is cast . . . the dispusing . . . is of the Lord (Prov. 16: 33). 


Wl. Searching tor Saul : 

Wien they sought him, he could not be found. 
Ye sought for David to be king (2 Sam. 3 he 
Out of the camp to hide themselves (2 Kings 7 ). 

Canany hide .. . that I shall not see him? (Jer. 23, 24.) 

They sought him among ticir kiusfolk (Luke 2 : 44). 

Jesus... did hide himself from thew: (John 12 : 36) 

1. When a choice is to be made, the mauner of choosing shonld be 
that which God indicates. 

2. When a choice is made in the way He points out, it will never 

rove to be a mistake. 

8. The leader chosen for Israel, mistrusting his ability, hid himself 
away from the eyes of the people. 

4. The chosen leader who is worthy the high place, will always be 
modest and free from self-assertion. Responsibility he accepts, 
but doves not seek. 


Ill. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR KING. 
1. The King Is Great: 
There is none like him among all the people. 
Saul, a choice young man, and a goodly (1 omy ®: ~ 


Man looketh on the outward appearauce... Lord... on the heart 
(1 Sam, 16: 7). 
Goliath . . . whose height was six cubits and a span (1 Sam. 17 : 4). 


We saw the giants, the sons of Anak (Num. 13 : 33) 
An ae a mau of great stature (1 Chron. 11: 23), 
The Amorite . like the height of the cedars (Amos 2: 9. 


il. Long Live the King: 
The people shouted, and said, God save the king. 


And say, God save King Adonijah (1 Kings 1: 25). 

The people said, Gud save King Solomon (1 Kings 1: 39). 
the King thai cometh (Luke 19 : 38). 

Hail, King of the Jews! (Mark 15: 18). 

Hosanna to the Son of David (Matt. 21 : 9). 

He removeth kings and setteth up kings (Dan. 2: 21), 

Where the word of a king is, there is power (Eccles. 8 : 4). 


i. The Return of the King: 
Saul also went home to Gibeah, 


Let us draw near . to lodge all night, tn Gtheah | Judg. 19 : 13). 
Return every man to his house in peace (1 Kings 22: 17). 

They two went until) they came to Beth-lehem Thuth 1 — 
Ahithophel . arose, and gat him home (2 Sam. 17 : 

The disciples went away again unto their own home A = 20: 10). 


IV. The Retinue of the King: 
1. Composed of the Faithful. 
With hima band of men, whose hearts God had touched, 


People shall be willing in the day of thy power (Psa. 110 : 3). 
They were not able to resist the wisdom (Acts 7 © 10). 
When the Gentiles heard this they were glad (Acts 13 : 48), 


2. Deserted by the Faithless. 
But the children of Belial despised him. 


A man of Belial . . . said, We have no part in David (2 Sam. 20: 1). 
“hildren of Belial, are gone out among you (Deut. 13 : 13). 

sons of Belial ; they knew not the Lord (1 Sam. 2: 12). 

What concord hath Christ with Belial ? (2 Cor. 6: 15.) 


1. To the bing, of the people was given the allegiance denied to God 

2. The king of the people proved his excellence in the fact that the 
better class clung to bim 

8, The king of any people who is the best man among them has a 
claim on their reverence greater than a merely royal descent 
cun give. 

4 The Cie of all peoples is Christ the Lord, and in the blood he 
shed, and in the triumph he secured, his right to reign is tixed 
forevermore. 

6. Through our yom hei him, the King, we too are made kings 
aud priests unto God, with an inheritance eterual in the heavens. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD REJECTED, 


1. The tngratitude of Rejecting God : 
Who created man (Gen. 2. 7). 
Who ruleth the affairs of men (Dan. 4: 8). 
Who giveth quietness ne He a 
W ho supplieti strengt 11) 
Who granteth a refuge Oe amie tion a 16 : 19). 
Who giveth gl. a (Psa. 4: 
Who pardoneth iniquity aes 17:18; Luke 1: 77, 78). 
Who nisheth ret and raiment (Matt. 6 25, 33). 
Who bestowetb all good things (1 Tim. 6: 17). 


2. The Folly of Rejecting God : 
Whose indignation is terrible (Nah. 1 : 6). 
Who removeth —— and setteth up kings (Dan. 2: 21), 
Who punishetb with everlasting destruction (2 Thess. 1 : 9). 
With whorn is terrible majesty (Job 37 : 22). 
Who killeth and maketh alive (1 Sam. 2: 6). 
To whom belong the greatuess and the ere (1 Chron. 29: 11). 
Who giveth aud who taketh away (Job 1; 
Who Is the King of kings and Lord of lords ‘a Tim, 6 ; 15). 


3. The Penalty for Rejecting God : 
He turus to be an enemy (Isa. 68 : Bin 
Evil aud death come (Deut. 31 : 
There is none to deliver (Psa. so th 
God fights against the sinners (Jer. 5). 
They die in their sins (Jobn 8 : 21). 
Destruction comes (Isa. 1 24). 
The biackness of darkness forever (Jude 13). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Iwrerventne Events.—The recorded events are, in 
brief, the following: Samuel declares to the people the results 
of having a king, the burdens which the king will lay upon 
them, with distress which the Lord will not remedy. The 
people nevertheless persist, and the Lord tells Samuel to 
hearken to their voice, and make them a king. After the 
people had dispersed, Saul, a Benjamite, being out on an 
expedition to hunt for his father’s asses, comes to Zuph 
whither also Samuel has come for the purpose of offering 
sacrifice. Saul goes to Samuel, to inquire of the Lord which 
way he must go on his search. Samuel, having been fore- 
warned by the Lord, recognizes Saul as the future king, tells 
him that the asses are found, and invites him to a feast with 
the chief men of the people. Then he anoints him secretly 
as king, and sends him away homeward, foretelling the 





6. Not always shall He be the argent whose nnky . to rule. 
“Sit thou ou my right hand, make thine enemies the foot- 
stool of thy feet.” 


meeting everything as Samuel had foretold; and, on his 
meeting a company of prophets, the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon him, and he prophesied with them, and was “turned 
into another man.” But he said nothing about the kingdom. 
PLace.—Mizpeh, now Neby Samwil ; afterward, Giveah, 
which still keeps its own name, under the form Jeb’a. 
Time.—Bible margin B.C. 1095. 

PERsons.—Samuel, Saul, and the people, both collectively 
and by tribes and families. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—Samnel’s calling the people together at 
Mizpeh, and showing that they had rejected God in insisting 
on having a king; his choosing a king for them by lot, tak- 
ing first the tribe, and then the family, till the lot fell on 
Saul; Saul’s being found in his concealment “among the 
stuff” by the Lord, his being brought ont, declared by 
Samuel as king, and received by the people with acclamation ; 
after which Samuel wrote the law of the kingdom in a book, 
and ihe people went home, despising Saul because of the 
slanders of bad men. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


After the general promise had been given to the people 
that they should have a king as they desired ‘chap. 8), the 
sacred historian proceeds to relate the circumstances con- 
nected with the elevation of Saul tothe throne There were 
three successive steps in the procedure by which this was 
accomplished First, The will of God in this matter was 
made known to Saul alone, and he was privately anointed by 
Samuel (9:1 to 10: 16). Secondly, The selection was made 
by lot in an assembly of the people called for the purpose, 
and Saul was thus publicly designated as king (10: 17-27). 
Chirdiy, Saul assumes the leadership of the people in the 
war against Nahash the Ammonite, and by the decisive vic- 
tory which he gained vindicates his fitness to be king, and is 
solemnly inaugurated (chap. 11). To which may be added the 
fourth step, that by his signal successes in his conflicts with 
the Philistines (chap. 13, 14), he gained the complete mastery 
of the whole land of Israel, and was thus thoroughly estab- 
lished in his kingdom (14: 47). 

It is quite in accordance with the methods of a certain 

class of critics, that the attempt has been made to parcel these 
‘lifferent sections among different writers, as though they 
were varying and mutually inconsistent accounts of the same 
transaction. instead of successive events, perfectly harmonious 
with one another, and conspiring to the same result. Thus 
it has been alleged that 10: 17 connects directly with 8 ; 22 
and that the intervening section, which is to be linked with 
chap. 13, 14 contains a different version of the way in which 
Saul was made king. According to the one account he was 
privately anointed by Samuel, and then by his successful 
attacks upon the Philistines “took the kingdom” (14: 47), 
which is explained to mean took possession of the throne, 
According to the other account, he was chosen by lot in a 
public assenbly, and was with due formality acknowledged 
as king after his victory over Ammon. But this is needlessly 
rending asunder what aptly belongs together, and creating 
in appearance of opposition, where, in reality, none whatever 
-xists, There is no more inconsistency between Naul’s being 
first privately anointed and then publicly chosen by lot, than 
here is between David's being first anointed in the midst of 
his brethren (16: 13), and subsequently anointed again in 
vwublic over Judah (2 Sam. 2: 4) and over Israel (2 Sam. 
3: 83); and the one action did not render the other supertiu- 
ous any more than in the nomination, election, and inaugu- 
ration of a President of the United States. 

Verse 17.—And Samuel: Who appears throughout this 
transaction as (iod’s sole and immediate representative. 
Chere is no mention of the high-priest or of the sanctuary in 
this whole affair, atfecting so deeply the national constitu- 
tion and the national life, as there was when Eleazar and 
Joshua divided the land by lot at the dvuor of the tabernacle 
nh Shiloh (Josh. 19: 51). These have ceased to be the cen- 
ives of religious life, or the media of God's communication 
with Israel since the fatal loss of the ark. All now revolves 
about Samuel, the prophet of the Lord.—Called the peuple 
tagether : Not, of course, the entire nation in one vast mass meet- 
ing, but the people as represented by their elders and official 
teaders.— Unto Jehovah to Mizpeh: This neither implies that a 
permanent sanctuary had been erected at Mizpeh, nor that 
the ark was transported thither on this occasion from Kirjath- 
earim. The expression simply denotes here, as elsewhere, 
that there was a solemn recognition of God’s presence in this 
assembly (1 Sam. 23: 18). They came together as in God's 
sight, and to engage in a transaction in which God himself 
would take part. They were summoned to Mizpeh, bevause 
this was the place where God had so signally interfered on 
their behalf; and under the leadership of Samuel, they had 
gained their decisive victory over the Philistines (7: 5-10). 
[he very spot should have convicted them of their sin and 
ingratitude towards God and towards Samuel in still pressing 
their demand of a king. The scene itself was adapted to 
cunvey to their minds the same reproof, which Samuel at 
once proceeds to set before them in words. 





adventures which he will meet onthe way. Saul went home, 


Verse 18.—He reminds them of God’s initial act ef favor 
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to them, by which they were delivered from the bondage of 
Egy pt and constituted a nation, and bow he had subsequently 
delivered them out of the hand of ali the eungdoma that oppressed 
you. His opening words are specially emphatic: Thus earth 
Jehovah: It is not the word of man, but of the infinite God, 
who had revealed himself to them by this inetiable aame, the 
God of Israel, who had bound them to himself by special ties, 
their covenant- and covenant- keeping God, J, on my part in 
fulfillment of my engagements brought, etc. 

Verse 19.—And ye, on your part, instead of keeping your 
covenant engagements with him, have to-day rejected your God, 
are at this very time in the act of rejecting him, as is shown 
by the purpose for which you have come together, and the 
transaction in which you are now engaged. Who has been 
and is saving you, granting enlargement and deliverance to 
you out of all your evils and your straits or distresses.— And 
now, this being the case, since you will have it so, present 
yourselves before Jehovah by your tribes, let the princes or rep- 
resentatives of the several tribes come forward, that Jehovah 
may decide, by the lot, from which tribe the future king shall 
be taken.— And by thousands: A term applied to the principal 
divisions of the several tribes (Num. 1: 16; 10: 4; Josh 22: 
14, 21; Mic. 5:2), elsewhere commonly called families 
(Num. 26: 5,etc). It was derived from the decimal division 
introduced among the people by Moses, both for civil (Exod, 
18: 25) and military purposes (Num. 31: 14), and which 
may be likened to the old English division of counties into 
hundreds, and these into tens (tithings or towns). Each 
family, it is probable, embraced, or was meant to embra:e, 
about a thousand households. 

Verse 20.—Samuel conducted the process of casting lots, 
by which the decision of the Lord was given (Prov 16: 33. 
Nothing would seem to be more purely accidental than the 
lot ; and yet the issue in this case was absolutely certain, and 
though unknown to all others, had actually been foreshown 
toSamuel and toSaul The predetermined certainty did not 
do away with the contingency attaching to the second causes 
here concerned ; nor did the contingency in any manner cloud 
the certainty.— The tribe of Benjamin was taken: Either the lot 
thus inscribed was drawn from the urn, or the tribe itself was 
taken by the Lord for the purpose in question, selected as 
containing the king of his appointment. Jacob had prom- 
ised, on his dying-bed, that Judah should be the ruling tribe 
(Gen. 49:10). Centuries had elapsed, and the fulfillment had 
not yet come. Moses had been from the tribe of Levi 
Joshua from Ephraim, and now the king is to be taken from 
Benjamin. But the promise, though delayed, was not for- 
gotten; and David, in whom it was at length to find its 
fultillment, was now passing his early childhood in Beth 
lehem. . 

Verse 21.—The result of the lot is here concisely stated 
But it is plain, trom what we know of the tribal organization 
of Israel, and also from the parallel case of Achan (see on 
Josh. 7: 14), that four successive castings of the lot’ were 
Necessary in order to reach the final determination of the 
individual in question. First, to ascertain the tri e; second, 
the tamily ; third, the next subdivision, entitled the father’s 
house, the clan, or body of relatives sprung from a common 
ancestor within the family; and, fourthly, each individual 
man. When the result was announced. Saul was missing. 
He had modestly abseuted himself from the place where the 
lots were cast, as not courting publicity, nor torward to grasp 
a dignity which was thrust upon him without bis seeking. 

Verse 22.— And they asked of Jehovah further: This ex pres- 
sion is constantly used of inyuiries ad lressed to the Lord in 
hope of obtaining divine responses (Judg 1:1; 1 Sam. 28: 
6; Isa. 30: 2), particularly ot consultations through the high 
priest by means of the Urim and Thaummim (Num. 27: 21; 
Judg. 20: 27, 23; 1 Sam. 14: 36, 37; 22: 13, 15; 23: 2; 
9-12). Hence some have assumed the presence of the high- 
priest on this occasion, but without any warrant Or necessity. 
This additional inquiry was doubtiess made through Samuel, 
through whom the previous indications of the divine will by 
lot had already been given (comp | Sam. 9: 9).— Hus any 


man surther come hither? The inquiry was not, as it would | wanting. 





divine King and the divine constitution of Israel. This is 
the first recorded instance of a limited and constitutional mon- 
archy. The king in Israel was not, and could not be, an 
absolute monarch, an arbitrary despot, ruling by his own 
caprice. The Mosaic constitution and laws had been long 
established. The supremacy of the Divine government wa: 
a settled and fundamental principle. The king must adapt 
himself to this already-existing state of things. In order 
that this might be clearly understood at the outset, both by 
Saul and the people, Samuel expounded orally, on this occa- 
sion, the true idea of the kingly government, and committed 
the same to writing for future use and reference. Some 
interpreters, overlooking the distinction between the phrases 
have confounded the law, or, right of the kingdom, here with 
the right of the king (8: 11-18; see on 8: 9), and suppose that 
Samuel put on record the arbitrary exactions to which they 
would be subjected. by their king hereafter. And when these 
predicted evils came upon them, this would be an evidence 
that they had been forewarned, and had no one to blame but 
themselves. (thers still have imagined that “ the law of the 
kingdom” here meant is Deuteronomy 17: 14-20, which 
Samuel took this occasion to enforce, and, perhaps, expand 
more fully, or which, as certain critics will have it, Samuel 
now produced for the first time.—And deposited it befor: 
Jehovah: This is the identical expression used of the pot ot 
manna (Exod. 16: 33), which was “laid up before the testi- 
mony” (v 34), set in the tabernacle in front of the ark. 
Chis analogy, and that of the book of the law, which was put 
in the side of the ark (Deut 31: 26), would naturally lead ur 
to suppose that this important document, prepared by Samuel, 
was given into the custody of the priests, to be deposited in 
the Mosaic sanctuary. But the tabernacle was now deprived 
of the ark, and had, consequently, ceased to be Grod’s dwell. 
ing-place. And the ark was not now in anv public sanctuary 
but stored away in a private dwelling-house. It was doubt: 
less preserved in some sacred place, under Samuel’s own 
immediate supervision,—possibly at his home in Ramah. 

Verse 26.—The royal dignity thus suddenly conferred 
upon Saul did not affect the simplicity of his quiet life. It 
did not affect, apparently. the serenity of his temper. It 
produced no haughtiness, or ostentation, or ambitious views 
He desires no palace, nor splendid retinue, nor armed attend- 
ants. Ile goes to his home, the first man in the nation 
invested with supreme power, and yet a plain citizen, accom- 
panied only by a voluntary escort, the band or body of men 
whose heart God had touched, whom by a secret influence he 
inclined to this spontaneous manifestation of loyalty. 

Verse 27.—In contrast with these were some discontented 
spirits of the baser sort. Belial is not a proper name, but an 
appellative or common noun meaning “ worthlessness.’ 
Sons of worthiessnese are worthless or unworthy men, a 
“children of wickedness” (2 Sam 7:10) are wicked men 
“children of pride” (Job 41: 34), the proud, and “sons 0 
affliction (Prov 31 5, marg.), the atiicted.—Said, How +a. 
this fellow save «a+ In their contemptuous speech not ever 
naming him, es a mere nobody, from whom nothing of con 
sequence isto he expected — And they despised hum: bn hi- 
unafttected humility he deemed himself to be of too obscure 
an origin 9: 21, to be thonght of for such a position, And 
these envious persons looked down upon aman lately their 
equal or inferior whe was 8) suddenly raised toa dignity 
tor which they believed him altogether unfit.—And ther 
hrought him no gift. Such -s *« customary to one of his dis- 
tinguished position (1 King: 10: 25; 2 Chron 17: 5; Psa 
45:12; 72: 10; Matt 2°11) —And he was ar ‘hough he hav 
heen deaf: He paid no attention to what they said, appeared 
not to notice it. Thus far Saul appears to be a man of noble 
mould, and everything about him excites our respect and 
admiration And when we add to this hia patriwtic enthn- 
siasm (11: 6), bis valor, bis bold -+xploits, and his modera 
tion in success 11-13) it is plain that Saul was ao mean 
man. He was a brave. gallant. and capable prince. He was 
the ideal of the people in their lonzing tor a king. And yet 
when he came to be weighed in the balances he was found 
And the people were to learn in him what it was 


appear from the Authorized Version, whether Saul should bes have & king admirable, indeed in many of his qualities, 
yet be brought to the place, but whether any others had come | but who did not obediently recognize Jehovah as the true 
than those who were there present. The Lord replies that: ging of Israel and regard himself as simply his vicegerent. 


the man whom they wished to find had already come.—/a, | 


he ts hidden amung the baygage: The wayons, and various 
articles, brought by the crowd for their accommudativn on their 
journey. He was rather disposed to escape observation and 
to shun notoriety than to put himself in the way of u 

Verse 23.—Hibs tine personal appearance and commanding 


stature were a commendation for leadership in an age when | 


so much depended on personal strength and prowess (see 9: 2). 

Verse 24.— Whom Jehovah hath chosen: A verbal allusion 
to the language of the law (Deut. 17: 15).—Luve the king: 
Precisely the same as the French Vive le roi, for which our 
translators have substituted the English acclamation, “God 


save the king.” The same acclamation is repeated, together | 


with other tumultuous demonstrations, at the accession of 
later monarchs (1 Kings 1; 34, 39; 2 Kings 11: 12). 

Verse 25.—And Sumuel spake unto the people the law of the 
hingdom: The respective rights and duties of the monarch 


end his subjects, and the common relation of both to the | 





“GOD SAVE THE KING.” 
BY CHARLES 8. RUBINSON, D.D. 


This whole scene reminds us of the trial of Achan. The 
game method of procedure is employed in selecting a mon- 
arch as was employed in detecting a criminal. For our 
present purpose of study we can group the incidents well 
around these two particulars: a historic picture, and its 
moral! lesson. 

Il. In the picture there is much to attract our attention. 
The action of these people is full of enthusiasm bordering 
upen hilarity. Saul came to the throne with some excel- 
lent qualitications for the office, under many favoring circum- 
stances, but with at least one melancholy pull-back in his 
prospects. 

1. The qualifications he possessed must be gathered from 
a somewhat extensive study of his entire career. His pre- 


vious as well as his subsequent biography will furnish 
illustration. 

For one thing, he was conspicuons in figure. If Narcleon 
Bonaparte, and Louis XIV, and the apostle Paul, and Isaac 
Watts, and many more such “great” people in history, had 
not been little men, we should almost be tempted to assert 
that a large and powerful body is essential to successful 
leadership. Saul was tall and commanding in person; and 
that has extraordinary weight in the estimates of rural 
admirers. Size impresses the imagination of unsophisticated 
people. Sovereigns choose large troopers for a body-guard, 
so that on pageant-days the crowds shall be forced to think 
they are marshaled by giants. The silly by-standers appland, 
and go home to be taxed terribly to pay for the big creatures 
in uniform. This new ruler is conjectured to have been not 
less than seven feet high, reared in the country, sinewy from 
farm exposures, in the prime of manly vigor, and in his bulk 
of massive strength looking “every inch a king.” 

Then we must add to this the fact that Saul possessed an 
unusually mature military instinct. One might even be will- 
ing to say that, joined to the sentiment of emulousness in 
prowess, was no mean capacity for generalship. We have 
evidence that he was courageous and bold, energetic and 
persistent, daring even to defiance of danger and difficulty. 
Once in a while along an irregular sort of campaigning his 
tory, he displays a shrewd adroitness in plans and strategies, 
Altogether he filled out in a satisfactory way the ideal of 
soldierly bearing which in those days was cherished. The 
people wanted a warlike monarch, and in him they thought 
they had found their pattern. 

Then we must admit that Saul possessed that other name- 
less and indescribable condition of success to which we attri- 
bute a vast and essential force. Saul was a popular idol. 
He had the power of attracting and holding men by a per- 
sonal magnetism of leadership. The first step he took, 
whether from a becoming impulse of modesty, or a fright- 
ened sense of responsibility, or a shrewd measurement of 
nen, was helpful to his repute at the very start. When he 
was wanted for the show to beyin, he could not be found 

10: 22). There is a pathetic illustration, here in the record, 
of the simple devotion of those people still preserved; they 
were defying the Lord’s will in making a king, but they 
rushed instantly to prayer for information as to where the 
young sovereign had hid his tall figure, and the Lord 
answered their petition, and pointed out the “stuf” Thus 
the man produced the impressivn of a humble and reluctant 
mind, forced even beyund its own, willingness into a great 
public position So unexpected a muniiestation seemed 
chivalric and prince-like. 

2. Many circumstances favored the accession of this 
youthful monarch to supreme power in the nation. In each 
f these resides a moral! lesson tor those who are thoughtful, 
tle had a chance of life perhaps the brightest the world ever 
<new. ‘ Our knowledge of the subsequent history makes us 
see that he simply misused his opportunity, and lost honor, 
‘rown, and life. Henve, it is wurth while to pause on every 
element of his failure. 

He was definitely elected by the people. Their votes 
were asked and taken, without any reterence to the tact that 
he had been already anointed. Thus the whole thing 
tppeared to have been lett in their hands, and so Saul came 
out before all that realm without any rival aspirant. When 
‘tod gives a man freedom trom hindrances in doing good, he 
expects more of him. 

He was aided by the transfer of Samnel’s influence. This 
great and good man had already signitied his willingness to 
betake himself out of the way so far as political sway was 
“oncerned. He had all along been acting towards the end 
now aached: the drops of oil which had consecrated Saul 
were poured by Samuel’s hand (10: 1). When God gives 
a young man the benetit of fair and excellent counsels of 
one who is experienced and devoted w him, then there is 
reason for bright hopes in the future. 

He was accepted of the Almighty. Of course, we under- 
stand that Jehovah disapproved of this change of govern- 
ment at this time and in this way altogether; but if there 
was to be a king at all, Saul was the individual he was will- 
ing to receive. Indeed, some measure of spiritual prepara- 
tion for his mighty office seems to have been vouchsated 
him (10: 9). When God gives a man “another heart,” 
surely he expects a fresh and faithful service of himself to 
be the first fruits of it. 

His calling had been confirmed to him by miracle. Even 
a spirit of prophecy tell upon this young ruler after he had 
been anointed, so that he seemed to “be turned into another 
man” (10: 6,7). Saul could not fail to see that the Lord 
had fully taken his case in hand; he understood that the 
government had hitherto been a theocracy ; Jehovah in per- 
son had been Israel’s sovereiyn. It must have been an awe- 
inspiring thought to him that a king like himself was 
actually wielding the sceptre in the very place of (rad. His 
| position was religious as well as political, Whenever cny 
| man receives such a charge, be it high or low, in church or 
state, his responsibility is almost limitless. 

He was loyally sustained by religious men (19: 26). This 
form of expression is very suggestive, and the thought is 
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full of meaning. Around the young monarch, from the first fully deceived we were! “Man looketh on the outward | most powerfully in their behalf. Here the divine King, 


hour of his accession, there was a band of devout men 
“ whose hearts God had touched.” Oh! when the Almighty 
puts a young man into high position, gives him an office for 
work and influence, he ought to thank his heavenly Father 
night and morning that he has earnest Christians praying 
for him, and holding up his hands, 

3. But now for the completion of our picture, we are com- 
pelled to add that Saul had one melancholy pull-back. It is 
so simple that any one could name it, it is 80 commonplace 
that almost every one would pass it by; but it was so effec- 
tive that it destroyed the fair prospects of the coronation, 
ruined the hopes of the people, brought down the judgments 
of God, and ended the life of this tall young monarch in a 
desperate suicide. Saul was not thoroughly a religious man ; 
he was wicked at heart. It might have been said to him in 
gospel words: “ One thing thou lackest.” 

II. Hence, we reach our grand moral lesson at once: 
God will suffer no unsanctified ambition to prosper. No 
matter how loftily it might rise, he has always declared he 
would certainly bring it down (see Obad. 1: 3, 4). 

1. Ifa ruler is not loyal to God, God will forsake him. 
For Jehovah does not propose to be put out of history. 
“Take my word for it,” once said Sir Robert Peel, “ it is not 
prudent to trust yourself to any man who tells you he does 
not believe in a God or in a future after death.” 

2. If a Christian is not loyal to Christ, Christ will be sure 
to leave him at the judgment. What ashame Saul became 
to himself, and to the people, when he left God, and consulted 
the old witch of Endor! 

8. Let young men begin exactly right, and cling to their 
profession. Paul Kostka, brother of St. Stanislas, the moment 
he was converted, chose for his motto what he held through 
life, and at last caused to be engraven on his tomb: “ Non 
erubesco evangelium,” I will never be ashamed of the gospel ; 
I will never blush for the name of my Redeemer. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There are two lessons in one here; or one lesson to be 
looked at in two correspondent parts: one, in the record 
about the people; the other, in the record about Saul. And 
each lesson, or part, has its important practical teachings : 


I. WHAT COMES OF CHOOSING FOR OURSELVES. 


1. We Ask What is not Good for Us (vs. 17-19). 
2. We are Misled by Appearances (vs. 20-23). 
3. We are Pleased with What Tends to Our Ruin (v. 24). 


Il, WHAT PROSPERITY BRINGS. 


1. The Help of Friends (vs. 25, 26). 
2. The Sneers of Foes (v. 27). 
8. The Duty of Silence (v. 27). 


I. WHAT COMES OF CHOOSING FOR OURSELVES. 


1. WE ASK WHAT I8 NOT GOOD FOR UB. 
Samuel . .. said, ... Ye have this day rejected your God ; 
. and ye have said, . . . Nay, but set a king over us (vs. 17- 
19). Little folks and larger ones are very apt to want the 
things which are not good for them; and to prefer such 
things to those which are the best ones possible for them. 
A baby wants an open razor to play with, because it is so 
bright. A child wants to eat poison berries, because they 
are so pretty. Young people want to have a part in occupa- 
tions, or to find a place in surroundings, which are evil, 
because they are so attractive. Older people want wealth or 
position or power, because it seems to promise so much. All 
of us are inclined to reach out after that which is not for our 
good, because to the eye of sense it is so pleasing. Very few 
of us are ready to have God decide for us, always, as to what 
is for our good. Still fewer of us would make a wise choice 
if God should permit us to choose for ourselves. “We know 
not what we should pray for as we ought.” The safest prayer, 
even when the bitterest cup is proffered to us, is: “ Never- 
theless not my will, but thine, be done.” 


2% WE ARE MISLED BY APPEARANCES, 


When he stood among the people, he was higher than any of the 
peopl , from his shoulders and upward (v.23). God knew what 
kind of a man the people would want for their king; so he 
picked one out accordingly. Their king must look like a 
king; and God let them have their choice. But looks are 
not a safe guide. Because a man looks to be head and 
shoulders above other men, it doesn’t follow that he is really 
better than the average of men. Goliath was twice the man 
that David was in outward show; but he wasn’t half the 
man that David was in reality. It may be muscle that gives 
a man the seeming advantage; it may be an attractive face 
or figure; it may be money; it may be family connections; 
it may be official station; it may be skill in a particular line 
of performance; whatever it is, it is, after all, nothing more 
than a pedestal: the real man must be measured and tested 
apart from it. But the worst of it-is that we commonly take 
in the man’s pedestal as a part of his own stature; and then, 
when finally he is off from that pedestal, we find how woe- 
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appearance,” and misjudges accordingly. Lord, help us to 
see the difference between a man and his pedestal! 


3%. WE ARE PLEASED WITH WHAT TENDS TO OUR RUIN. 


And all the people shouted and said, God save the king 
(v. 24). We are all a great deal more apt to pray God to 
preserve what tends to our harm, than to ask him to pre- 
serve that which is for our good. We want sunlight when 
a storm would be better. We want wealth when a lack of it 
would be to our advantage. We crave health, when there 
is gain to us in sickness. We wish that we could do a work 
that would be better let alone. We shout with gladness 
when we are given our own way, and our cry is, God save to 
us the desire of our eyes. The Israelites’ cry was “God 
save the king!” not, “May the king serve God!” They 
were more intent on getting help from God for themselves 
and their king, than on finding how they and their king 
could serve God effectively. How much we all are like the 
Israelites in this way of praying! 


Il, WHAT PROSPERITY BRINGS. 


1. THE HELP OF FRIENDS. 


Saul also went home. . . . There went with him a band of men 
whose hearts God had touched (v. 26). The best friends in the 
world are those who are God’s friends. Indeed, there is no 
abiding and trustworthy friendship except between God’s 
friends. And there is no time when we more truly need the 
help of friends than in prosperity. It is the “friend in 
need” who is the “friend indeed;” but our time of need is, 
after all, more likely to be in our days of uplifting than in 
our days of depression There are special dangers in pros- 
perity ; and in those dangers atrue friend can give true help. 
It is something to be grateful for, that when we are in dan- 
ger through our uplifting, God touches kind hearts in our 
behalf, and those hearts are prompted to close about us in 
loving, helpful sympathy. A band of friends whose hearts 
God has touched are a source of comfort and help for which 
aking might well be thankful. Anda true and unselfish 
friendship goes far to make one a worthy companion of kings. 
There is royalty in a sacred friendship. 


2 THE SNEERS OF FOES. 


But the children of Belial said, How shall this man save us? 
And they despised him (v. 27). Saul couldn’t save Israel ; but 
it was not in any right spirit that those “sons of worthless- 
ness” spoke in distrust of his ability. It was by no means to 
their credit that they withstood the sweep of popular feel- 
ing in Saul’s favor. They simply illustrated the truth, that 
no uplifting of a man can raise him above the sneers of “ sons 
of worthlessness.” Even when God’s friends are our friends, 
we are sure to be sneered at by enemies. And our enemies 
may even declare the truth about us in their criticisms, or 
suggest it in their questionings, without showing that they 
are worthy, or that we are particularly at fault. Prosperity 
is as sure to provoke the sneers of foes, as to call out the 
help of true friends; and it is important for us to have this 
fact in mind, whether we are prosperous or not just now. 


3% THE DUTY OF SILENCE. 


But he held his peace. And what better could he have 
done? The warm words of friends ought not to be received 
in silence. ‘hey demand our recognition and acknowledg- 
ment. But the sneers of enemies can best be met by closed 
lips. Arguments in our own defense cannot convince those 
who condemn us because of their envy or malice. The only 
possibility of our convincing them of their error is by our 
conduct in the face of their sneers. And our only hope of 
doing our duty, is by giving attention to that duty, rather 
than to those who say that we cannot doit. Saul’s holding 
his peace when he was sneered at by “ sons of worthlessness ” 
gave better proof that he was a head and shoulders above 
common men, than any notches on a measuring-stick could 
have done. » And our real stature must be tested similarly, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


I. God Rejected as King.—The choice of the people had 
been made. In spite of the faithful warning of Samuel, 
they would not turn from their purpose. “ Nevertheless the 
people refused to obey the voice of Samuel; and they said, 
Nay; but we will have a king over us” (8: 19). Their 
determination evidently was unalterable. Apparently Sam- 
uel did not try to alter it. In the address which forms the 
beginning of our lesson, his object seems to be to make the 
people thoroughly understand the ingratitude and the need- 
lessness of the change they are about to consimmate. The 
protest of Samuel was a protest of one,—but the one was 
right, and the many were wrong. 

1. The place of rejection. That was at Mizpeh. For that 
generation no other place could have been chosen, so con- 
demnatory of the action about to be taken. To the protest 
of Samuel it added one of its own, which, though silent, had 





the force of a living voice. For here God had interfered 


whom they now were bent upon rejecting, had thundered 
with a great thunder upon the Philistines, and had discom- 
fited them, when the Israelites were trembling with fear. 
Here he had wrought for them a deliverance which no 
earthly king could have accomplished. At the very place 
where God had shown himself a most potent sovereign in 
their behalf, his people had met to discrown him. 

2. The iniquity of the rejection. Before this, Samuel had 
shown to the Israelites “the manner of the king” that 
should reign over them. He had pointed out to them, that 
their king would be a burden and an afiliction, rather than 
a help and a blessing. Now he sets before them the sinful- 
ness of that which they proposed todo. As he presents it, 
their desire for an earthly king was sinful: (1.) Because it 
was ungrateful. “TI brought up Israel out of Egypt,” etc. 
God had delivered their fathers from the bondage of Egypt; 
had borne them in the wilderness “as a man doth bear his 
son,” in all the way they went; had given them possession 
of the Promised Land; and had delivered them out of the 
hand of all that oppressed them. And not only had he thus 
laid them under obligation with respect to their fathers, but 
he had saved them out of all their adversities and their 
tribulations. And yet they were saying to this God who 
had so befriended them, “ Nay, but set a king over us.” 
(2.) Because it was needless. The summary of history that 
Samuel gives is short, but it cites enough facts to show 
that there was no need for his people to have a king to go 
out before them into battle. This summary of the dealings 
of God with Israel covers many unmentioned mighty acts of 
supernatural power, from the Red Sea down to—Mizpeh. 
God had himself wrought for them deliverances greater than 
any king could have brought about. So long as the Israel- 
ites were faithful to their Lord, they were never overcome 
by their enemies, or knew what it was to suffer in bondage. 
On the condition of fidelity to him their future was per- 
fectly secure. (3.) Because it was disloyal. “Ye have 
this day rejected your God.” In his former address this 
fact had not been put before the people. God had declared 
it to Samuel, but Samuel had not charged it home upon 
them. Now he discloses to them the full import of their 
demand for a king. Hitherto they had been “A peculiar 
people,” having God as their king. Now they wished to lose 
their peculiarity, and be like the other nations. This they 
could not do without treason to their divine King. Hence- 
forth their thoughts would turn to the king of their choice 
rather than to God for guidance and for deliverance. 
(4.) Because it was wilful. “Nay, but set 
The evil consequences of having a king had been shown 
them, but they were not shaken in their determination to 
have their own way. Their hearts were “fully set” in them 
to do this evil. 


II. Saul Chosen as King.—1. The lot. Though the people 
were not refused their request, yet the selection of the king 
was left unto the Lord. They had asked Samuel, as God’s 
representative, to make them a king. The prophet conduc- 
ted the proceedings in such a way as to show that the choice 
was made by the Lord, and not by himself. “The lot is cast 
into the lap; but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord” (Prov. 16: 33). There is no possibility of defeating 
the word of God. 

2. The king. When the result was made known, the 
people sought for their king, but could not find him. 
“Therefore they enquired of the Lord further”—an expres- 
sion that indicates that they considered the casting of the 
lot, just completed, as an “enquiring of the Lord.” The 
discovery of Saul, hidden among the baggage; does not 
place him before us in a way to impress us with his great- 
ness. This was not really royal behavior. The act of 
hiding indicates, not modesty, but weakness. 


III. The People and their King—1. The king presented. 
“See ye him whom the Lord hath chosen, that there is none 
like him among all the people.” Saul represented the idea! 
of the period. “He was higher than any of the people 
from his shoulders and upward.” Toa man of his stature, 
men naturally did homage. “So the Greeks gloried in Ajax 
and in the towering form of Achilles.” Their eyes approved 
the selection that had been made for them ; and so, no doubt, 
the cry of “ Long live the king!” was hearty and sincere. In 
the inauguration of the kingdom, God chose for them a king 
such as he knew they would approve. Afterwards, he chose 
a man “after his own heart,” and not according to the 
standard of the people. Bent upon having a king, the 
Israelites would scarcely have been willing to have accepted 
any one whose appearance in their eyes would not have 
been kingly. They desired to be like other nations, and 
here was a king that would over-top all other rulers! 

2. The kingdom explained. In one respect the new king 
was not to be like the kings of the other nations. He was 
not to be an irresponsible despot. God did not surrender 
all of his authority because he suffered Saul to be king. As 
king, Saul was to be his servant, and to administer the 
government according to his directions. Hence, before Saul 


a king over us.” 





has opportunity to take the reins of power, Samuel explains 
to the people “the manner of the kingdom,” and writes out 
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its constitution, and lays it up where it will be safe-—* before 
the Lord.” 

3. The king at home, It seems amusingly odd, that after 
all their anxiety to have a king, the people should have 
dispersed to their homes without taking any steps to make 
Saul a king like the kings of those “other nations”! The 
oceasion that demands a king finds Saul in the field, a plod- 
ding agricultural monarch—over a yoke of oxen. His election 
does not give universal satisfaction. (1.) His adherents. 
“There went with him a band of men, whose hearts God 
had touched.” God, who after a manner had been deposed, 
that Saul might reign, saw to it that Saul was not without a 
faithful following! (2.) His opposers. They were “chil- 
dren of Belial,”—worthless, pestilent fellows, such as are to 
be found in almost every community. “They despised him, 
and brought him no presents,’”—as the rest did. Says 
Socrates : “ Every man has need of a faithful friend and of 
a bitter enemy—the one to advise him, and the other to 
make him look around him,” The conduct of the children 
of Belial gives us an opportunity to admire the course pur- 
sued toward them by Saul. As it is in the margin: “he 
was as though he had been deaf.” In the matter of their 
behavior, he showed that he was not lacking in wisdom, 
self-control, patience, and even magnanimity (11: 13-15). 
The new king at least started out right. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In connection with this lesson, do not omit the story of the 
anointing of Saul, and his interviews with Samuel. Let the 
children see how God, whom the people rejected, still guided 
them, and watched each step of the one whom he had chosen 
to be their king. 

A great meeting of the people—Of what two things did the 
elders complain to Samuel? What did they ask? Was 
Samuel pleased ? To whom did he go in his trouble? What 
did the Lord answer? To what place did Samuel call the 
people once, when he taught them how to serve God, and 
made an offering for them? At the same place he called 
them all together again, and the Lord was there. How had 
Samuel reminded the people that God had been a merciful, 
good king to them? What did he say an earthly king 
would do? Did they still say they must have a king? Once 
more Samuel repeated to them the words of the Lord—“I 
brought up Israel out of Egypt, and delivered you from them 
that oppressed you.” He told them their sins, “Ye have 
this day rejected your God who himself saved you, and ye 
have said,—Nay, but set a king over us.” It was for this that 
the great meeting was called at Mizpeh, to choose a king. 
Samuel said, “ Now present yourselves before the Lord by 
your tribes and by your thousands.” The Lord whom they 
had rejected, through his servant Samuel, was going to help 
them choose a king. So they tried the lot at Mizpeh, and 
found that the right man was of the tribe of Benjamin, of the 
family of Matri, and son of a man named Kish. 

Saul. (Print it on the board.)—That was the name of the 
man chosen by lot, or by whatever means they- employed. 
They sent for him, but he could not be found. Where was 
he? Why was he not there? Did he know the lot would 
fall on him? A few days before, some asses belonging to 
Kish were lost, and he said to his son Saul: “Take a ser- 
vant and go and seek the asses which have gone astray.” 
They went over fields and hills through all the country of 
their tribe, and yet did not find them. When they reached 
a city far from home, Saul said to the servant, “Let us go 
home, my father will fear we are lost.” The servant said, 
“Tn this city is a man of God, perhaps he can tell us where 
to go.” They met young women going to draw water, whom 
they asked about the prophet. “ Yes,” they said, “he will 
be in the city to-day to offer and bless a sacrifice; go, and 
you will find him.” What do you think was the name of the 
prophet? The day before the Lord had said to him, “About 
this time to-morrow I will send you a man of the tribe of 
Benjamin,—anoint him.” As Saul came, the Lord said 
again, “ This is the man who shall reign over my people.” 
Samuel said to Saul, “ Eat with me to-day, and to-morrow I 
will let thee go; as for the asses they are found.” Saul did 
not know why he was so honored, when Samuel told him 
that the desire of all Israel was upon him. What had been 
the desire of all Israel? Samuel took Saul and his servant 
home, asked them “into the parlor,” gave Saul the chief 
place and the choicest portion at his table, and at evening 
talked with him upon the roof of the house. Early the next 
morning, Samuel started with him out of the city. “Send 
the servant before us a little,” he said, “that I may show you 
the word of the Lord.” He took a bottle of oil, and poured 
some on Saul’s head, and kissed him. He told him the way 
to go, that he would meet two men by Rachel’s tomb, on the 
border of his own country, who would say, “The asses are 
found, but your father is sorrowing for you.” He told him 
the persons he would meet, and what they and he would say 
on the journey home. 

Saul chosen. (Put on board.)—Could there be any doubt 
that Saul was the right man? Was Samuel sure? Why? 
When the lot came, were the people sure? Where was 





Saul when the choice was declared? They searched for 
him. Belonging to the great company of those who came to 
Mizpeh, were tents and baggage, and Saul had hidden 
among them. He knew what the lot would be; he had told 
Samuel he was of the tribe of Benjamin, the least of all the 
tribes, and he was so surprised that he modestly kept out of 
sight. They brought him out; tall, straight, handsome, his 
head and shoulders were above the cheering crowd. 

Saul chosen king. (Put on board.)—There he was, just 
what they all wanted, a kingly looking man, tall enough to 
tower above his soldiers ; strong and active to go before them 
in their battles. How glad they were! and when Samuel 
said aloud, “See him whom the Lord hath chosen,” sivy all 
shouted, “God save the king!” They felt, as Samuel said, 
“There is none like him among all the people.” Would 
Samuel let the great meeting break up without speaking of 
their duty, reminding them of the Lord, who was still mer- 
ciful, though they preferred a man to him? He told the 
people, and wrote in a book, how the king should serve God, 
and then he laid it with the book of the law, which was kept 
by the ark. The people went home. So did King Saul,—a 
company of men with him to be his body-guard ; for God had 
made them feel it was their duty to obey and serve. Ought 
king, princes, and people all have gone with prayer in their 
hearts for God’s blessing and help, love, and protection? 
Perhaps some did; but a few murmured, and said, “ How 
shall this man save us?” Saul saw that they despised him, 
but he wisely said nothing. 

In how many ways do you see that God governs all things? 
In what do you see the proof that he knows each word and 
action? In what do you see his mercy and his patient love? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





RECEIVED AND REJECTED, 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 
“One there is above all others.” 
“ Kingdoms and thrones to God belong.” 
“© thou who hast thy servants taught.” 
“ Blessed are the sons of God.” 
“O God of Bethel! by whose hand.” 
““O safe to the Rock that is higher than I.” 
“Thou didst leave thy throne and thy heavenly crown.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Who was chosen the first king of Israel? (Title.) Mow 
was he received by the people? (Golden Text.) 

Was Saul chosen king by God, or by the people? What 
qualification was made the ground of the selection? (1 Sam. 
9:2.) Was this qualification that which the people desired, 
or which God desired in their king? (1 Sam. 16: 7; 
Acts 13: 22.) Should we desire to receive of God that 
which is most pleasing to us, or that which in his wisdom is 
known to be best for us? What is known of Saul’s early 
life? Relate the circumstances connected with his anointing. 
What evidence was given him that this anointing was by 
the word of the Lord? What do you understand by Saul 
being “turned into another man”? How did God, by 
Samuel, propose to unite the nation in the acceptance of one 
man? (1 Sam.10: 17.) Did they assemble in Mizpeh of 
Benjamin, or of Gilead? Why probably was this place 
selected? What message did the Lord here send unto the 
people? (vs. 18,19.) Why did he remind them of his pro- 
tecting care at this hour? Was it, or was it not, yet too late 
to repent and retain the old form of government? How 
does God design every heart to be ruled? (Matt. 2: 6.) 
What human rulers are often preferred? (Matt. 10: 37; 
Luke 14: 26.) How was Saul singled out from among his 
brethren? (vs. 20, 21.) What characteristics had he mani- 
fested ? (9: 21; 10:16.) Was it a commendable humility, 
or a blameworthy shrinking from duty that caused him to 
hide? 
arise from lack of confidence in self, or in God? Name one 
who thus feeling fell under the displeasure of God, and one 
who gained his commendation? (Exod. 4: 10-14; 1 Kings 
3: 7-10.) What success has attended other men in 
fleeing from God’s appointments? (Jonah 1: 3, 4.) With 
what had God endowed Saul whereby to gain favor in the 
eyes of the people? (v. 24.) Does he sometimes, or never, 
call men to positions which they are unfitted to fill? Could, 
or could not, a better choice have been made in all Israel to 


Does a painful sense of the responsibilities of life | 
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meet the desire of the people? (v. 24.) What did Samuel 
write on this occasion? (v. 25; Deut. 17: 14-20.) How do 
the few always regard and strengthen the powers which they 
perceive to be ordained of God? (v. 26.) Were any of 
those who shouted “God save the king” less loyal than 
these? How had God touched their hearts? What third 
class was found in the nation? (v. 27.) What three classes 
of to-day do these suggest to us? Relate the event whereby 
Saul was established in the kingdom. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The Hebrew shows that Samuel’s calling the people 
together at Mizpeh was done by public oral outcry, or proc- 
lamation with a loud voice. The mind instantly reverts to 
the Oriental manner, where the messenger goes to a house- 
top, in the proper part of the city, and proclaims to all with- 
in hearing; and the same is repeated at the same time by 
other criers in different parts of the city. In the mountains, 
the crier will sometimes proclaim across a wide wady to sev- 
eral villages at once, his voice reaching to a distance incredi- 
ble with us. The call to prayer from the minarets is of the 
same general nature. In reading the Hebrew, the whole 
process is pictured in a single word. _ Nowadays, in the cities, 
posted uotices largely take the place of these oral proclama- 
tions, but not entirely so. In such an important matter as 
this, which Samuel had to perform, no other way would be 
thought of. The English, accordingly, is to be taken in the 
most thoroughly literal sense; with only the modification 
that the calling was not done by Samuel in person, but through 
his herald messengers. 

There are some other methods in vogue, which the Occiden- 
tals do not understand, and perhaps only a limited portion 
of the Orientals do. To give an idea of it in practice, the fol- 
lowing incident will serve. During the troubles which culmi- 
nated in the Lebanon massacre of 1860, some Christians and 
Druzes, not more than a dozen altogether, got into some diffi- 
culty in a Christian village on Mount Lebanon. Jn an hour 
a force of armed Druzes, warned by a mode of signaling 
which no one suspected or could detect, came from two vil- 
lages, each rather more than an hour’s ordinary distance 
from the first, and quietly took possession of the town! Assur- 
ances of the trouble being at an end were given, and the 
force after awhile withdrew. This was but one specimen 
out of many of similar mysterious means of conveying intel- 
ligence ; and it did not cease to be a mystery much talked of 
among the Christians for many years thereafter. 

“ Thousands,” in verse 19, is not to be taken strictly as 
numbers, but as those divisions of the people, both civil and 
military, which came next in grade to the grand division of 
the twelve tribes. A similar division is the old English 
“hundred,” which is not yet obsolete. The like use appears 
in Micah 5: 2; where Beth-lehem Ephratah is called “ little 
among the thousands of Judah;” which, when quoted in 
Matthew 2: 6 becomes “ least among the princes of Judah.” 
Here in the lesson, the term seems to be the next thing to 
synonomous with “families;” the narrative not giving all 
the details of the successive steps of the choice, from the tribe 
down to the individual. This division, for civil and military 
purposes has its reason in the natural order of things, of 
course; and is peculiar neither to the ancient Jews nor to 
the Orientals, strong as the patriarchal customs have ever 
been with them. The classical scholar will remember that 
memorable passage in the Germania of Tacitus, and recog- 
nize it as one of the elements of Anglo-Saxon glory: “ And 
this is an especial incentive to bravery, that not chance, nor 
a fortuitous aggregation makes a troop or a company, but 
families and neighbors.” The Anglo-Saxons have never 
been so thoroughly patriarchal in their notions of govern- 
ment as to make “ father” asynonym for “ruler ;” but, with 
a little more sternness and stubbornness, a little firmer per- 
suasion that blood is thicker than water, they have a better 
reality of the thing itself, in heart and action, than the 
Orientals have, who are stronger in their lip-expressions. 

“The stuff” means the implements, or the armor, or the 
baggage, of the assembled people. The original Hebrew 
does not permit us to mistake it. What it all was may be 
readily imagined when we reflect that the people had come, 
so to speak, into one great camp. We know, too, from chap- 
ter 12: 12 that Israel was then in fear from the invasion of 
Nahash the Ammonite; and the assembly doubtless had a 
character largely military. 

The stature of Saul as an element of prestige was not 
unnatural among the Orientals. Nosuch remarkable height 
was claimed for Arabi Pacha, but he was more regarded by 
the people because he was “a large man every way.” 

“Brought him no presents” is a very strong expression. 
Nothing could better show that they did not recognize him 
as king; and, at the same time, it is to be said that Saul’s 
behaving like one who was deaf, was the most perfectly 
Oriental way of preserving his dignity while he had as yet 
no power to take off the heads of the recusants. No one 
approaches an Oriental sovereign, whether on a visit or a 
suit, without a present. But the law of bakshish is compli- 
cated, and needs a whole chapter for its proper setting forth, 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS* 


Side by side with the more important issues in the 
field of theological literature, which demand special and 
extended notice, there appear many minor books which 
can best be treated in brief space, and in a grouped and 
comparative notice. Recent publications of this class 
find their record herewith : 

Old Testament Ethics Vindicated, by a Southern Baptist 
minister, has already attracted considerable attention. I1 
belongs to the department of theology called apologetics, 
although in its tone it might more properly be repre- 
sented under the old-fashioned category of polemic the- 
ology. The author aims to meet the objections which 
have been raised against the Old Testament on the 
ground of immorality. The work shows wide reading. 
clear perception of the quesiions at issue, and an earnest 
purpose to defend the truth. The citations frem 
authorities are embarrassingly numerous, and the char- 
acterizations of the works and writers referred to some- 
times too pronounced; but for a multitude of readers, 
more or less disturbed by certain forms of unbelief, the 
volume must prove a very useful one. 

The free use of liturgical forms, such as those con- 
tained in Dr. A, A. Hodge’s Manual of Forms, is not 
only allowed by the Presbyterian Church, but must 
become more common through the sanction thus given 
by the protessor of theology in her oldest seminary. 
Dr. Hodge has wisely availed himself of many beautifui 
and appropriate passages from the Reformed (Dutch 
Liturgy. The addition of some hymns and passages o 
Scripture makes the little volume a necessary pastora! 
vade mecum. Hence it is not surprising that the author 
finds ‘“‘a permanent and somewhat general demand for 
it seems to have been established in the Church.” 

Memorial Tributes is the title of a collection of fune- 
ral addresses, made by Dr. Sanderson, the editor of The 
Pulpit Treasury. Dr. John Hall contributes a preface, 
which sets forth, with his usual judiciousness, the design 
of the volume. The book will be helpful as presenting 
many admirable models of discriminating eulogy and ot 
hearty condolence. The authors are numerous, and 
nearly all men of wide reputation. The pages which 
contain “ Memorial Resolutions” serve to connect this 
volume with that of Dr. Hodge. 

The next volume on our list is, itself, a memorial 
tribute. Mr. Metcalf, some of whose discourses are 
published under the title The Abiding Memory, was 
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a Unitarian minister of the best type; a man of positive 
convictions, earnest utterance, careful scholarship. 
refined taste, and devoted life. Such men are not soon 
forgotten by those to whom they have ministered. But 
the puzzle still remains: how can such men, holding as 
much as Mr. Metcalf has stated in his sermon entitled 
Unitarian Affirmations, stop short of the full Pauline 
affirmations, and remain in ostensible fellowship with 
the “left wing” of the denomination. 

The pastor of the First Congregational Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., publishes without preface of any kind, a vol- 
ume of sermons, which is very attractive in appearance. 
Dr. McKenzie is a preacher in great request on special 
occasions, but these discourses seem to have been deliv- 
ered in the regular course of pastoral labor, and we are 
told, were, “ for the most part, printed from reports made 
by Mr. H. W. Gleason.” The volume represents a kind 
of literature which is becoming more and more common, 
and is an excellent specimen of its kind. We omit any 
more detailed reference to this particular book, in order 
to find room for the suggestion that the popular mind 
cannot be losing its interest in religious literature, when 
the publishers deem it worth their while to offer year 
ifter year so many collections of sermons. 

Neither the voice nor the pen of the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler has known for many years what it is to rest 
entirely from work. Dr. Cuyler’s latest book, Wayside 
Springs from the Fountain of Life, is a series of very 
short papers on the Christian life and its sources, It 
has all the ease of expression and force of style which 
make Dr. Cuyler’s writings so popular. 

This seems to be the proper place for mentioning sev- 
eral new editions of theological works, some of which 
can hardly be reckoned among minor theological publi- 
cations. Funk and Wagnalls have issued two new edi- 
‘ions of important American books: Butler’s Bible Work 

New Testament: Vol. I, The Gospels), the well-known 

and popular eclectic commentary of the Rev. Dr. J. 
Glentworth Butler; and Professor J. M. Hoppin’s 
Homiletics, which was favorably noticed in these col- 
umns not long ago. The same publishers have just 
issued an American edition of the second volume of the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker’s Inner Life of Christ. The 
book is a favorite one, both in England and America, 
and it affords some excellent specimens of the crisp and 
forcible style which have made the London preacher’s 
name a household word in certain religious circles. It is 
also worthy of note that James R. Osgood & Co. have 
issued a new and cheaper edition of the Imitation of 
Christ. This contains the emblematical designs, head- 
vieces, tail-pieces, and vignettes of their excellent illus- 
trated edition of several years ago. It is printed on thin 
paper, and in limp binding. 





RECENT FICTION* 


The summer crop of novels may now be considered 
harvested, and certainly it has been large enough to 
refute the persistently incorrect claim that cheap Eng- 
ish fiction drives American stories from the market. 
Just now American novelists are the invaders rather 
‘han the oppressed ; Messrs. Howells and James inspire 
columns of criticism in the English papers; Miss Feni- 
more Woolson and Professor Hardy are hopefully 
weighed by the transatlantic critics, who are halt 
inclined to c.aim Mr. Marion Crawford outright, because 
of his Lordon publisher; and now we may expect to hear 
a chorus of London praise of Mrs. Dahlgren’sspleeny and 
superficial novel, A Washington Winter, and Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s somewhat more trustworthy account of life Through 
One Administration. 

Judge Tourgee is a less finished writer than Mrs. Bur- 
nett, but his pictures of American political life are more 
accurate than hers. Hot Plowshares, his latest novel, is 
the first of his series in chronological order, for it deals 
with the rise of the antislavery sentiment b_tween 1848 
and 1861. The scene shifts between New York and 
North Carolina, and slaveholders and abolitionists are 
described in the author’s well-known method, but with 
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that growing impartiality which has characterized his 
later books. The sensational element is predominant, 
but the literary skill is really superior to that shown in 
A Fool's Errand. Measured by critical standards, 
Judge Tourgee’s best known books are his poorest ones, 
while his most satisfactory work has been shown in his 
quieter descriptions. Like the late William M. Baker, 
and for similar reasons, he has not yet held his literary 
powers in severe training, and probably never will take 
time to do so. In this story he once more shows that 
Macaulay’s influence upon him has been injurious, for 
he copies and intensifies the historian’s well-known taults 
of style. 

Up from the Cape: A plea for Republican simplicity, 
would probably never have appeared but for Cape Cod 
Folks, of which, however, it is not a copy. It presentsa 
pleasant picture of Aunt Desire, a quaint old New Eng- 
land woman, with experiences and “ views,” who hates 
pretense and display. The background of this picture 
is the homely life of the Cape; and the whole is clearly 
but not artistically drawn. 

The novel entitled Preparation is destitute of all 
merit save that of moral purpose; and even this is lost, 
for intelligent readers, in impossible descriptions of 
character, and broadly ridiculous sentiment and pathos, 
The author is apparently unfamiliar with real life and 
good English,—for instance, “had she not have killed” 
is one of her theories of conjugation. 

Altiora Peto is the title of the new novel by Mr. Law- 
rence Oliphant, an eccentric theorizer who occasionally 
throws his social arguments into the form of fiction, and 
who once proved successful thereby—in his Irene 


-McGillicuddy. The cheap punning title of this book is 


made more asurd by the memory of the English capital- 
ist, Sir Morton Peto, and fitly introduces a series of 
conventional rather than vivid Anglo-American social 
pictures. 

Thicker than Water, by James Payn, calls for no spe- 
cial, mention. Mr. Payn, like the late Mr. Trollope, 
owns a fiction-loom, which turns off n»vels by the yard, 
in regular supply and of constant quality. A fresh 
pattern is introduced occasionally, which those who 
like may buy and sell to the rag-man in three months. 

It is a pleasure to turn from Oliphant and Payn toa 
new edition of Mr. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, one of 
the half-dozen best novels of the last fifty years of 
English literature. This “library edition” is clearly 
printed and neatly bound. The valueless frontispiece 
has done sufficient service hitherto, and might now be 
spared. 

Marianela, by the Spanish novelist, Perez Galdés, is 
the last translation issued by Mr. Gottsberger, of New 
York, to whum we owe many good works of European 
fiction. The present story is told with simplicity, and 
some of its pictures of Spanish life are interesting; but 
no special literary skill is shown; and the approach 
toward the end is so infelicitously managed as to vivlate 
the reader’s sense of art and of equity. 

The two latest stories for boys, Among the Lakes, by 
William O. Stoddard, and Tim and Tip, or, The Adven- 
tures of a Boy anda Dog, by “James Otis,” are bright 
and readable, and of wholesome moral tone. Why, 
however, are our better writers of juvenile fiction still 
unwilling to drop slang of the “ just jolly ” and “ grand ” 
order? 





Neither the history nor the literature of the northern 
European nations has yet received the attention from 
English-speaking nations which they deserve. In many 
respects the history and literature of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark have a more native interest for English- 
men and for Americans than have the history and litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. It was doubtless a recogni- 
tion of this interest of kinship which led Professor 
C. M. Butler, of the Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, to write the history 
of The Reformation in Sweden. Professor Butler writes 
with a thorough appreciation of the work of Protes- 
tantism in clearing the Church of the evil accretions 
which had gradually grown upon it; and though in one 
instance he speaks of the “fanatical war” waged in 
Scotland against the Episcopacy as such, and again refers 
to the Lutheran Church, in various countries of Europe, 
as “narrow and intolerant,” he generally writes from 
the stand-point of a Christian, rather than that of a 
mere denominationalist. The story of the Reformation 
is told vividly and concisely; there is no apparent 
straining after fine writing; but the writing is fine in 
the best sense,—it is clear in illustration, chaste in orna- 
ment, and there is no undue expansion. Those who 
wish a brief, yet sufficient, history of the reformation in 
Sweden, or the story of the life of Gustavus Vasa in ity 
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historical setting, may find it in this little work by Pro- 
fessor Butler. (12mo, pp. 259. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


People in general need to be stirred up by plain talk 
on the duty of sending the gospel to every creature- 
Sister Ridnour’s Sacrifice, by Mrs. C. F. Wilder, gives the 
title to a collection of twenty brief, straightforward 
sketches, which are intended to present the cause of 
foreign missions, and our obligation to deny self for 
Christ. While here and there is a sentence or a phrase 
which might be improved, as a whole, the little volume 
is to be commended; and mission bands and circles 
might read it to their pleasure and advantage. (16mo, 
pp. 269. Cincinnati: Walden and Stowe; New York: 
Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00.) 


The Rev. J. A. Davis, whose story of the Chinese 
Slave Girl possessed more than a transient interest, has 
written a book for boys, which they will appreciate. 
Tom Bard is a tale of school and business life, suited to 
the every-day experience of the average boy, and its 
lessons inculcate Christian manliness. (12mo, pp. 408. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is announced that the third fasciculus of Lane’s 
Arabic Lexicon, which is being carried forward under 
the editorship of Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, is nearly 
ready for publication. It will bring down the list of 
words to the end of /am. 


Among the recent publications of the Victoria Insti- 
tute of England are an anonymous pamphlet, entitled 
Is there a God? which presents the argument for the 
existence of God, for the benefit of those who want 
proots of that which needs no proof; and Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Description of Christianity Criticised, by the late 
Lord O'Neil, which does good service in exposing the 
misrepresentations of Christianity, in which the “ phi- 
losopher of evolution ” indulges. 


At the request of the synod of the diocese of Onta- 


rio, the Lord Bishop of that province has consented to | _ 


publish his lecture on Agnosticism, delivered before the 
synod in the summer of the present year. The address 
presents the argument against the agnostic theories 
fairly, logically, and with good effect. There is, how- 
ever, an occasional carelessness of statement; as, for 
instance, on page 30, where the Bishop does not seem to 
discriminate between special and particular providences, 
and so exposes himself to the risk of misinterpretation. 
The lecture is sold by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, at 
the price of two cents. 


With the beginning of October, Macmillan & Co. pre- 
sent the firat number of their new monthly, The English 
Illustrated Magazine. The new magazine is, in a certain 
sense, a rival, though a humble rival, to the American 
monthlies which have gained so wide a circulation in 
England. Its price is sixpence, and the magazine itself 
may be described generally as an illustrated Macmillan 
of an enlarged and improved shape. The typography 
and engraving are excellent, though, of course, the last 
does not equal in delicacy the work which is done upon 
the Century Magazine and Harper’s. The opening 
number contains From the Old Law Courts |of London| 
to the New, by F. W. Maitland; Les Casquettes, a poem, 
by Mr. Swinburne; The Dormouse at Home, a Natural 
History Article, by Grant Allen; Rosetti’s Influence in 
Art, by J. Comyns Carr; Oysters and the Oyster Ques- 
tion, by T. H. Huxley; a story by William Black; and 
the beginning of a serial by Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Professor A. H. Sayce thinks that he has found a men- 
tion of Joseph in the fragment of Manetho relating to 
the exodus, which is quoted by Josephus in his Against 
Apion, at 1: 25. Here the name of Osarsiph, one of the 
priests of On, or Heliopolis (Gen. 41: 45), is givem as 
that of the leader of the Israelitish exodus. It is in this 
name that Professor Sayce finds the name of Joseph. 
The Egyptian scribe, he thinks, interpreted the Jo ( Ye) 
of the word “Joseph” as the name of Jehovah ( Yah- 
weh), and substituted for it Osar (Osiris) as the name of 
the Supreme God, from Ais point of view. Professor 
Sayce notes that the form of the name of Joseph in the 
Hebrew of Psalm 81: 5-( Heb. Psa. 81: 6) where the 
reading is Jehoseph ( Yhoseph) gives some coloring to 
the Egyptian rendering of the name. It is worth noting in 
this connection, that at the birth of Joseph, Rachel pun- 


mingly suggested two etymologies for his name: “God,” 





she said, “hath taken away (asaph) my reproach... . 
And she said, The Lord shall add (yoseph) to me 
another son (Gen. 30: 23, 24).” Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, in his Wo lag das Paradies ? has collected the 
evidences for the occurrence of the divine name “ Jeho- 
vah ” before the time of Moses, among the Hebrews and 
elsewhere. Professor Sayce’s suggestion regarding the 
name Osarsiph, however, would not necessarily imply a 
pre- Mosaic knowledge of the name “ Jehovah ” on the part 
of the Egyptians, as their rendering of the name of Joseph 
might be an afterthought, dating from the time when 
the name of Jehovah was brought prominently forward 
as that of the God of the Hebrews; it does imply, how- 
ever, a confusion between Joseph and Moses in the 
Egyptian tradition. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——————— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention 








Louisville, Kentucky...............ccccscsccecsese June 11-13, 1884 
Pennsylvania, state, at Scranton. ......0.....cseesse0s: October 16-18 
Maine, state, at Bangor............ sce seccssccsccsseseees October 23-25 
Massachusetts, state, at Lowell.........0. ssscsseee scenes October 23-25 
Canada, provincial, at Coburg......... cscs seeeseees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state. at Concord............ss000+ November 7, 8 
Kansas, state, at Manhattam..........00secssseeeseeees November 13-15 
New Jersey, state, at Tremton............cesseeseeees November 14, 15 
North Carolina, state, at Salem..................s00+ November 21-23 
Oregon, state, at Salem..............c00ssceessecsee sees November 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Richardson County, Nebraska, held a Sunday-school 
convention in the First Baptist Church at Salem, on the 
evening of October 3, and throughout the day and even- 
ing of October 4. State Sunday-school Secretary Gil- 
bert and the Richardson County secretary, Mr. E. H. 
Benton, were announced to conduct a “ Question Box;” 
and addresses by the Rev. J. J. Mitchem of Humboldt, 
the Rev. G. W. Southwell of Stella, Dr. Bowers of Falls 
City, and others, were included in the programme. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—North Carolina will hold its state Sunday-school 
convention at Salem, November 21-28. 


—Mr. B. F. Jacobs will preside at the Kansas State 
Sunday-school Convention to be held at Manhattan, 
November 13-15. 


—It is announced that the eighteenth convention of 
the Canada Sunday-school Association will be held 
October 23-25, at Cobourg, province of Ontario. 


—At the approaching Pennsylvania State Sunday- 
school Convention the music will be in charge of Pro- 
fessor Willisford E. Day of Asbury Park, assisted by 
“The Welsh Choir,” of Scranton. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Not all the large Sunday-schools are in the old and 
thickly populated East. The Walnut Street Methodist 
Church of Kansas City, the Rev. Dr. John Matthews, 
pastor, had last year a Sunday-school with 767 mem- 
bers ; and of the 412 persons who have united with the 
church within twelve months 61 were from the Sunday- 
school. 


—Park Place Sunday-school and congregation of 
Pawtucket, R. L, united, Sunday evening, September 
23, in a harvest concert exercise. A service embracing 
the recitation of Bible passages, songs, and prayer was 
prepared for the occasion, by the superintendent of the 
school, Mr. Thomas P. Barnefield, under the title of 
“ Harvest-tide.” 


—That the American Sunday-school Union was not 
idle during the mid-summer vacation month of August is 
well shown by the following figures. They include only 
the statistics of the Northwestern Department, the head- 
quarters of whichare at Chicago. In the month, 52 new 
schools, containing 184 teachers and 1,479 scholars, were 
organized in new settlements or neglected communities. 
108 older schools, including 4,238 scholars, were also 
assisted. The missionaries of the Union visited 833 
families, distributed 562 Bible and Testaments, and 
traveled 10,043 miles in all. 

—Sunday-school and mission work at Valladolid, 
Spain, is suffering a sad interruption from lack of funds. 
The resources of the mission are entirely exhausted, and 
debta having been incurred for rent of buildings and 
other necessary expenses, those in charge of affairs are 





therefore made to friends of the mission in England and 
America, that its wants may be met. Religious exer- 
cises, including either Sunday-school or preaching ser- 
vices, are being held in nine towns, and in the principal 
place of the district (Valladolid) a day-school contain- 
ing a hundred scholars is also in session; but all the 
vantage-ground that has been won must be given up, 
unless financial aid is forthcoming. The following 
words show the hopefulness and the need of the pastor 
and his assistants: “Thank God the work grows, and 
that animates us to persevere and confide in the hope 
that He that gives the work will also give the means 
and strength to perform it; and may he incline the 
hearts of those that may read this appeal to send some- 
thing for his work in Valladolid.” 


TEMPERANCE. 

—Now and then a criminal gets into Clerkenwell 
Prison, London, who is notadrunkard. The occurrence 
would seem to be somewhat rare, however; for the prison 
chaplain, who is presumably acquainted with the facta, 
declares that three-quarters of the twenty thousand per- 
sons who have been incarcerated in the prison during 
the year, were confined for crimes directly or indirectly 
attributable to drink. 


— Sometimes an increase in the license fee means a 
decrease in the number of licenses—and sometimes it 
doesn’t. Des Moines, Iowa, with a tax of one thousand 
dollars a year on each saloon, finds itself supporting 
twenty-seven more of those institutions than when it 
only cost a liquor-dealer two hundred and fifty dollars 
to help men make beasts of themselves. The saloons are 
merely licensed to sell wine and beer, but it is impos- 
sible to doubt that they dispense more fiery beverages as 
well, or, with the high license fee, the proverbially enor- 
mous rum-seller’s profits would hardly be forthcoming. 


MISSIONS, 


—If thesoul of a Sandwich-Islander be worth as much 
in God’s sight as the soul of an Anglo-Saxon, it is not 
unfair to answer the old, old question, “Do missions 
pay?” by adecided affirmative. Before 1870, at which 
time the churches of Hawaian Islands became practi- 
cally self-supporting, $1,220,000 had been expended in 
missionary work in that field. The number of native 
members admitted to communion as a result had been 
55,300; or an expenditure of $22.06 for each convert. 
How much successful evangelistic work does that 
amount of money, expended for church purposes, 
usually accomplish at home? How many American 
city churches, whose yearly expenses are $8,000, add 
three hundred and sixty members annually to their 
communion roll? 


—How long ago missionary work was begun in Persia 
no one can tell. The first Romish Missionary in that 
field was John de Monto Corvino, who entered Persia 
toward the close of the thirteenth century; but long 
before him the Nestorian sect, driven from the Roman 
Empire, had found a refuge in the East. And there 
Nestorianism still exists, numbering as its followers 
some 120,000 people in Persia and Turkey. The Nesto- 
rians, who acknowledge the patriarch of Oroomiah as 
their head, claim in their worship to keep intact the 
customs of the early Church, beyond which, even to 
the labors of Thaddeus, one of the seventy whom Christ 
sent out, they trace their origin. Their beliefs concern- 
ing the place of the Scriptures and of the person and 
work of Christ are more orthodox than those of the 
Church of Rome, but to personal piety and the need of 
repentance they give but little weight. The Armenians, 
whose tenets are practically those of Roman Catholicism, 
number, in Persia, a little over forty thousand followers, 
and the Koords, a rather heretical Moslem sect, include 
about a million people, only a part of whom are Persians, 
Besides these classes, the large population of Persia (of 
over seven and a half millions) is predominantly, indeed, 
almost exclusively, Muhammadan, But Evangelical 
churches are not content that it should remain so; and 
already at Oroomiah, Tabreez, Hamadan, and elsewhere, 
prosperous missions have been established. Of Ameri- 
can labor in this field, the larger part has been under- 
taken by the Presbyterian churches; since, in 1871, the 
American Board transferred its Persian missions to the 
care of the Presbyterian body. The English Church 
Missionary Society also has a mission at Julfa, the 
Armenian suburb of Ispahan. And in 1880 the Amer- 


ican Bible Society decided to establish an agency under 
the care of the Rev. W. L. Whipple, at Tabreez. The 
Persian government placed no obstacle in the way, and 
the work has gone on quietly, but effectively. Within 
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the Bible, have been distributed, together 
with other religious reading. Thus, in 
one way and another, the stronghold of 
the false prophet is being gradually won 
for Christ. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 51,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS. Dr. J. L. W1ILuIs, 
Eliot, Me., says: “Ilorsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate gives most excellent results.” 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT IAS 
advanced property in Springfield, Illinois, 
and Edwin A. Wilson, there since 1866, can 
give you valuable information, and safely loan 
or invest your money. Write him. Best 
references, 








“AFTER ITAVING EXAMINED THE 
method of preparation, carefully studied the 
ingredients separately, and the action of them 
combined in the nutrition of infants, I am 
prepared to give Horlick’s Food for Infants my 
hearty endorsement. It is the food for bottle- 
fed babies.”—T. C. Duncan, M. D., Chicago. 
“After a year’s trial, I am better satisfied 
with Horlick’s Food for Infants than with 
any form of artificial food I have ever used.” 
—J. If. Woodbury, M. D., 165 Boynton St., 
Boston. Book on treatment of children sent 
free. Ilorlick Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ISS M. 8. GIBSON'’S BCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES 1519 WaLNurtT 8rt., Phila., will reopen 
for the full | session Sept. 24. Home pupils limited, 

EMY for YOUNG MEN 

MA3SIA Shen ACABENY Nhortlldge, ey, A.M, 
(tlarvard College graduate), Proprietor and 
Nee a cea 

Reopened Sept Mile JW, BALES, DD. Principal. 

PENNYSLVANIA MIEIFAT J ACADEMY, 


ar opens 
September 12th, Col. THEO. H . President. 


WEST CIEST NUT & a7 RET ~TaeriT ITE, 

Home School oung Ladies and Children, 

events year begius Sept, 2th, at 4035 Chestnut St. 

est Philadelphia. For Pirculars address th pe tries 
Mas. J. A. FOGARDUS. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


A Christian Family School for Boys, Prepares for 
gilege: o wreuee schoo! or business. Send to Capt. 
ED. ALOOTT, Priucipal, Morgan Park, 
Cook Co. ie “or catalogue. 


OSTON 
SCHOOL of ORATORY. 


Full course, two years; shorter ae. one ory The 
English and Delsarte systems | of gesture; | m- 
nastics, Term ing Oct ecevoniee class, 
fitting for second half of the ejutior year, commences 
amet 4 Ll. For OND ti apply t 

RAYMOND, 1 Wamerest Street, Boston. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
FouNDED BY THe W. J. PRESBYTERY, - 
Classical and Mathematica) preparation for coll 

Training for business and practica) pursults. Special 

attention to Ln hag bo ~M A happy bome and care- 

ful supervision to boa neectarian religious 

te acres fe A beautiful | iY thy location of sliteen 
s rms meee, A ALE for circular, with view 

an 


| 
oa. University, foclenay Principal. 
HRISTIE’S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 


— yr A 
fessor to T. ©, Pinckney, Domestic 





























Broadway aad i Ou. New Forks 


A MOST RELIABLE 


VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. 
pte tpou olin edition, wit w th 
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ayetrous ittons merican aut 
fu ay Se with index of authors 
on chronol ayl a and s goncordance index to 
7? fn 
by ay ‘ie FeSropoann re 
Interleaved edition 
Especial care taven te insure NR of 
text, the copy hav ne pared with author's 
text before prooF-shee ype, wand ‘ngela verified by com- 
paring the feheete with the nal text Vy that 


each Lay jon has been verified, n guy by th e or 
piler, t alo by an expert canplayes fe rth 
* The system of indexing by numbering the 
and referrin to them by ‘numbers neste maaan @ 
u san General Index is a very thorough piece 
work."—Good Literature. ? 


“Not only very com ronqnat but is also admi- 
rably indexed ond area! z= ~Onrletian Union. 
uotations will 


“ Those who have need 9 a4 
book. We. Kos their desires 
7, 4 ow of none 8 as good—Bohn's 
‘Aristian Intelligencer. 


find thing 

the “ts Book 

abe more re gompetant the suis who gxamines it, 
For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS ¥ ¥. CROWELL & CO., 
Astor Place, New York. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE DOOTRINE OF SACRED SCRIP- 
TURE. A Critical, Historical and Dog- 
matic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of 
the Old and New Testaments. By GxorGE 
T. Lapp, Professor in Yale College, author 
of “The Princ a of Church Polity.” 
2 vols., 8vo. $7 


The object of this book is to answer the question, 
“What the Bible?” and in doing this to in 
review all the tenable theories of revelation, of inspira- 
tion, and of the nature and authority of the Word of 


Professor Ladd in bis first volume Me the 
claims of the Bible, the different classes of phenomena 
oahmeeee, L | = orship of the biblical ks, their 
janguage aad style, and the canon and text of the 


The second volume is concerned with the Inquiry: 
wae What bas the Catholic Church believed concerning 
the Bible, and what doctrine of sacred Scriptures 
accords with all the most closely allied Christian doc 
trines and with the common ex periences in the direc- 
tion and growth of religious life?” 

The discussion, of course, has an intimate bearing 
upon the essential questions of religion and religious 
faith, but it is wholly untrammeled by mere conven- 
tional or traditional restrictions. 

The intense concern at the poenene day in all that 

relates to the doctrine of the divine inspiration of the 
Bible, renders the publication of a work like the pres- 
ent, which the whole question anew in all 
its bearings, and with reference to the latest and most 
— modes of thought, especially opportune and 
portan 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of 
the Geography, Government, Literature, 
Social Life, Aris and History of the Chinese 
Empire and its » Inhabitants With illustra- 
tions and a New Map of the Empire. By 
8. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., Professor of 
the Chinese sv and Literature at 
Yale College; author of Tonic and Syllabic 
Dictionaries of the Chinese Language, 2 vols., 
8vo. $9.00. 


There is no other single work in existence describ- 
ing the character, resources and history of a country 
aud its inhabitants, which, for completeness and trust- 
worthiness, can be compared | with this account of the 
Chinese and their Empire. The circumstances under 
which the book was written fully jusalty i claim, Dr. 
Wiliams resided for forty-three years in China, and 
occupied the whole of this period with the study of the 
land and its inbabitants. During this time the changes 
occurred which have raised the Chinese Rng ae from 
@ position of semi- a to the rank of A 
modern European Sta 

“The Middle Kingdom ” is not only the fullest and 
most authoritative account of the Chinese and their 
country that exists, —_ it is also Lhe most readable and 
entertaining. An important feature of the work is a 
large map ©! ‘the Chinese Empire from the best modern 
authorities, more complete and accurate Luau apy map 
of the country hitherto published. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. Its Principles,"Methods 
and a Llistory of its branches, Together 
with a Catalogue of a reference Library for 

Biblical Study. By CHARLES A. Briaos, 
D.D., Professor of Lebrew and Cognate Lan- 
gua es in Union Fogotagiens Seminary. 
1 vol., crown 8vo. $2.50 


Professor Briggs’s book ts admirably adapted for the 
use of the great number of readers and Bible students 
who desire to Know the results of the most recent tn- 
vestigation and the —— modern scholarship in the 
field of viblical anny. Without such a guide it is im- 
possible to com end the discussions which pow 
agitate the religious world as to the canon, the lan- 
guages, the ays. _— hess, the interpretation apd the 
criticism of Scripture. Each of these departments, 
with other kindred topics, is treated in a brief but 
thorough and comprehensive manuer, and their his- 
tory and literature are presented together with their 
present aspect. 


A New Edition at a Reduced Price. 
THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS OF 
FRANCE. By Henry M. Bairp, Pro- 
fessor in the University of the City of New 
York. 2 vols., 8vo, with a map. Price 
reduced to $3.50. 


“ Professor Baird’s History is fairly entitled to take 
its sees among the standard histories; in the qualities 
whieh are essential to bistory— painstaking accuracy 
and judicial fairness—it ig the peer of thuse of the best 
historical writers, and it is certainly ——— by 
none who have undertaken to treat this particular 
and important epoch." '—Literary World, 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail, upon receipt o/ price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE AL. 0, &: LIBRARY, 


New and beautiful edition. 16mo, 50 
vols. Crimean cloth, wood case, 
net, - - $28.00 

Stephen ,M.D. byt the Auber elite 
«Wide, Wide World 12mo, $1.75 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THESAME AUTHOR, 





1. My Desire, A Story 12mo, $1.75 
2. The End of a Coil.” A Story, “ 1.76 
8. The Letter of Credit. A Story. ‘ 1.75 
4. Nobody. AStory. - - “* 1.75 
MISS PRUDENCE. By Jennie 

M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo, $1.50 


Uniform with Tessa WADSWORTH, 1.50 
RvE's Igps, . 1.50 

ELECcTA, : . 1.50 

1.50 

1.50 


? 


FIFTEEN, : 

Bex’s First CornER, 
A Bag of Stories, by A. B. Warner, .75 
Nobody Loves Me and Olive’s Story, 1.00 
Life of Robert Moffat, - - 125 





ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, - New York. 


* of the abo t il, 
*e* Any gyn postage prepaid. 





IMPORTANT 


To Sunday-school Teachers, 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 


OF 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL: 
His Life and its Lessons. 


By the Rev. Wrtut1amM M. Taytor, D.D., 
Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City. 4to, paper, 25 cents. No, 338in 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library 





As the Sunday-schools are now studying the 
portion of Scripture illustrated in this work, 
teachers and senior scholars will do well to 
possess themselves of a copy of this edition, 
which is published in a convenient and portable 
form, and at a price so low as to be within the 
means of all. 


“To the student of the Bible this book will prove a 
great assistance, pee in the attainment of aclear 
understanding of the Psalms of David, and a true ap- 
preciation of their emotional and poetic as well as 
their religious character. It is a work that pastors 
and teachers in Sunday-schools, and all readers of the 
Bible, will find exceedingly valuableand instructive.” 


“Tn his adaptation of the history to practical uses he 
manifests an originality and fervor of thought which 
guabies 5 him to evolve we! most weighty and spiritual 
2880. 


Library Edition of DR. TAYLOR’S 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


David, King of Israel. Elijah the Prophet. 
Peter the Apostle. Daniel the Beloved. Moses 
the Law-Giver. Paul the Missionary. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 each. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, New York. 


a@ HARPER AND BROTHERS will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


UNK & WAGNALLS 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. |: 


Two New Books by Joseph Parker, D.D. 








“SERVANT OF ALL” $1.50 

“THINGS CONCERNING HIMSELPF"”.........00 -- 150 
which two obama, — 

“THESE SAYINGS OF MINE" ~ 1.50 


udlished) , com 
PARKERS RS INNER Lis iE apie CHRIST. 





MEYER’S ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by WILLIAM 
Co) SN A Berea 
Pen. ere . the Prince of Exegetes.”—Tuidot W. 
GODET ON ROMANS. Edited by TaLzor W. 
CHAMBERS, D.D 
“Godet is a man of the soundest learning ‘and 
purest cheinae: "—Howard Crosby, D.D. 








STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 9. FRENCH cRLEBRITES., By ERNEST 
DaUDET and others. (Translated).............. 15 
No. 98. ay Noe Set ONS anbD peshacectabaarsiolet. “> 
A bnew boo My SPURGEON 25 Cl 
No. 97. SCIEN TH IC SOPHISMS. “By ‘SAMUEL 
ALN WRIGHT 








NEW nen IN PRESS. 


OUR CHRISTMAS INA PALACE. Anew and 
beautiful Christmas story. By Epwarp 
EVERETT HALE Cloth, $1.00 





It. 

A POPULAR LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, based 
on Kostlin’s “ Life of Luther.” Translated and 
enlarged by G. F. Bemrminexgr. Paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, $1.00, 


Must the Old Testament Go? 


By REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 
Take it all in all, this is, per it met Spanty the 
ne ble is 





book for the hour, wherever th 


“It is worth ten’ tim wheat tian a anak 
Portiand. 


Bey = he. and thoroughly answers the attack.” — 
Lewistown Jow 


* Adapted for a wide ular reading.” — The Sunda: 
School Fimes _ " 


“ An able hey i~-Condenantienaties Boston, 
l6mo. Cloth. Red edges, 40 cls., postpaid. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 


178 $ Washington St., Boston. 


‘ND TICKETS. BEAUTIFUL 
CARI DS& ORAL DESIGNS with Bcript- 
ure text, from four cents A — 
dred upwards, ae 
large variety, all good to use, for 30 ce: 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Send for our list of ever thirty Cheap Libraries. 
FUN B ° 
HOWTOCOLLECT SUNDS fors LIBRARY 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 Tt . St. N. Y. 


“THEGLORIEAL BhogK STORE 


On SLL SUNDAY-<CHOOI * SODPLi ENS saree 


Prinadelpblac Rinse Ree vert chicase erat esate 


L= ‘Az Y? OLD & BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
arket Streets, Philadelphia. 

















BULLETIN OF 
WARD & DRUMMOND. 


Christmas Carols, No. 5.—Six new pieces, §s.co pax 

Christmas Carols, 1, 2, 3 & &.—$1.00 per 100 each, 
respectively. 

Christmas Greeting.—A new Musical and Responsive 
Service. Flora Neely and H. P. Danks. $4.00 per reo. 

Children’s Paccsinin A Musical and Responsive Service, 
By Flora Neely and H. P. Danks. §3.00 per too. 

Christ Child.—a ae Christmas Kixescise. By Mrs. W. 
F. Crafts. $4.00 pe: 

Golden Texts and “Bible Gems for 1884.—New 
matter added, $2.00 pe 

Plain Uses of the ’Black-board and Slate, and 
other visible and verbal illustrations, By Mr. and Mas. 
W.F. Crafts. Paper, , Cloth, $1.00. 

Superintendent’s rest Pocket Record, with 
spaces tor marking attendance and contributions for 2 ye@rs, 
allowing @ comparison of each year with the preceding 
one, asc. 

Superintendent's Pocket Record, with space for 
names, addresses, etc., of officers, teachers and ye Alse 
52 pages for condensed oe of school for each Sunday is 
the year, etc. Russia & 

Superin tendent’s Bible ‘Cinss and Infant Clase 
Teachers’ Roll Books, each, 

Hubbell’s New and Im mproved Secretary’s Re- 
cord, The most complete and practical record published, 7g<. 

Ward’s Improved Sabbath- School Money 
| ee for heoping class collections ; arranged for : year. 

rice, 50c. 

Sunday- School Ce Cards,.—Gems from Proverbs, 6 cards, 

Fruits of the Spirit, 96 cards. Scripture Gems, 1, a, 5 and —* 
cards in each package. 1 Wille trom the Bil ithe: 

Scripture quotations, te cards. Choice Fruit and te. 
cepts, 4 cards. Bach. ase. package. 8 —— b each @ 
kinds, mailed, post he Se-58- 

Sunday-School cane ant collection ef pieces for 
Sunday School concerts. By A. O. Cheeney, sec. 

Seeking His Fortune, and other dialogues, By Hera 
tio Alger, Jr. and A. O. Cheeney, 75¢ 

Concert Exercises,—aAnniversary. Bow In Clouds. Musi« 
of the Bible. Flowers. he gs a Heavenly City. 
My Ten Fairies. Price, 27 

ie and Doings “Of ‘Children.—By Rev. J. B. 

ith, D.D. Full of anecdotes, etc., +; 

Infant Class Scholars’ Members: ip Certificate. 
Designed and used by FAITH LATIMER, also Grad 
Card to main sc Price, with space blank for name of 
school—C. $2.00 per 100; Graduation Cards, 75¢. 
per 100. H 


Superintendents Teachers and others would de well to visit 
write us. Our stock is complete in every detail. Sunday 
Books and Supplies a specialty. Make one bill forall ey 
Don't scatter your — but send all to one house, a low,, 
tssortment unequalled. Prompt and careful attention ia every 
fetail to orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau St., N. Y. Citw. 


* Remember Jacob Abbot's senstble rule to give children 
something that they are growing up to, not away from, 
and keep down their stock of children’s books to the very 
best.” 








CLASSIC JUVENILES, - 
By JACOB ABBOTT, 
“The Prince of Writers for the Young.” “ 


AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR hepa 
Ei * vere, 12mo0 aa 
THE ROLLOB oe ourteen vols, 16mo. "14 
THE JONAS BOOK vols. lémo, 
THE LUCY BOOKS Six vols. i6mo. 
The author of the ROLLO BOO 


books ha e become standard wal classics in th 'e domain 
children’ 4 literature, It is a part of every child’s edu-, 
cation to becom iliar with them, 

** Jacob Abbott's books contain so much practical, 
vatom concerning the every life of chil moe crag 

many lessons in honor, truthfulness and co 

that tney should not be left out of the librar + of bent 
and girls.” From Books for the } Foun, dametied tay G 
Hewins, Librarian of Hartford Library Associat 

“We welcome, and we think the present — 
f° eneration will welcome, T. Y. Crowell & Co.'s repub> 

cation of this series of Juvenile classics The‘ Rollo 
and the‘ Lucy’ and the ‘Jonas’ Books are written, 
with only the children within the writer's ag a 
pa be children 7 first in the writer's heart. 

are cap e New Y = Nation called for a re; int of 

ine’ Roll 


if it did not declare thecs e* 3 ew e Dest 
all modern juveniles.” —Christ 

Alter all,can any new books s for : = any— 
have quite the charm of these old favorites? Oh, there 
never were such books as these in their ; and there, 
are some wise heads who maintain that here never, 
have been their like since, The authbor’s ee ity for 
arresting attention by means af common 
turning it to instructive uses, amounts ey if not 
quite, to genius, ey ‘or 

The republication of thirty-four velemee of Jacob. 
Abvott’s Books for children ' an event desery 
more than ordinary mention. It is positive! refresh~ 
ing to the sou! to come out from the distraction of oun 
new holiday books and ick ng ch entertainments 
Rollo’s first essays at picki chi plling wood 
wheeling stones, or C4, EY hose aoe little tales 
where children behave like children, and the good 

ad of their life goes on in the ordinary way.”—WN. 
Journal of Education. 


TILOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 





7? 


Prayer [llumiuvated, 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, 


See The Sunday School Times Advertisement Octen 
ber 6. Offer to furnish you, for lntruduction, the dueay 
engraving of this century. 


“Mr. Brown’s drawi yee a ne pred of Bp] 
skill, and stands un naled 


equal 
class. I would like to see “copre Pict yo ually P 
batb School in the fend, on end woul a ne 08 
to know that it hung on the parlor walls st oer 
Christian home, 


Peloubet’s Notes, Cloth, $1.25. 
Fe y School Quarterly. 2c. a 
Series. Children’s 8. Lt ry tA léc, a 


= 

Teme b Quar, Woe. each { 
UBLISHED BY 

W. A. WILDE é CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, ‘ 


a ’ 


285/18) 


(6245 |252|H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS: 
even hundreds, vis, Size" 285," per 10h, doe. ; ise "asa. 


re | ~ ail 
Letters size “ B,” 2 alfabets ‘H,” 4 alfabets, 
Send ccrenize Palme, Yo; ~ % 























-_ — -s 





P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. ¥. ] 




















October 13, 1883.] 


THE SUNDAY 








* Distinctly the best Su eieeinentih book known 


tous. It meets a partieularly urgent want. It 
is a thing of beauty.” —ADYANGEE. 


Spiritual Songs 


THE 


Sunday-School. 


A new and revised edition is now ready 
of this remarkably successful Sunday- 
school book, the compilation of Rey. 
Charles 8. Robinson, D.D., author of the 
leading church tune books of the day, 
“ Songs forthe Sanctuary” and “ Spiritual 
Songs. ” Heretofore the price of the tune 
edition, richly bound in full (red) cloth, 
has been 40 cents to schools in quantities, 
with a cloth-bound hymn edition at 20 
cents. With the issue of the revision, we 
have, after some experimenting, prepared 
a new and cheaper style of binding, but 
one of almost equal beauty and strength 
with the full cloth books, and we are there- 
fore able to announce a 


Reduction in Price to $30 a Hundred, 


or 30 cents each, for the tune edition, in 
this style. The present prices are as fol- 
lows: 


Tune edition, full red cloth, strongly sewed, 40 cts. 

cloth back, red paper sides 
with silk "finish, paper and >30 cts, 

sewing as in full cloth books, 
Hymn edition, full red cloth, strongly sewed, 20 cts. 
Single sample copies of above sent for 
25, 20, and 15 cents, respectively. Send 

for the "wonderful array of testimonials. 
Tue CENTU RY | CO., , N. PF 


EXAMINE PALMER'S 
Concert Gems 


For Choruses 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
nH. R. PALMER, Mus. Dec. 


N invaluable collection, consisting of Choruses, 
Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., arranged and 
adapted from the most celebrated c omposers. 

Each piece has been selected with especial reference 
to its adaptedness for Concert purposes. 192 large pages. 
$7.50 per doz. by Express ; 75 cents each by 

Mail. 


> The Concert Gems is issued in parts of 32 pages 
each, at 25 cents per copy, $2.00 per doz. $12.00 per 100 
copies (in one order), when sent by express. 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a copy 
of CONCERT GEMS. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
\76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Having. 


“ “ 


“ “ 











160 pp., fine paper, large type; by Bischoff, Pres- 
brey, Perkins and Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. 
The music in GosprL Bets is such that children 


can sing, the melodies all ** taking,"* and the words 
selected with great care. No ‘** doggerel rhymes” 
appear in the book. If you want a really good 
book, get GosPeL Betis. Sample copy by mail :" 
25 cents in postage stamps. 


HENRY A, SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, 
Another MUSIC BOOK for the Sun- 

day-school! This time with lots 
of nice pieces for the Primary 

Class; also FIFTEEN 
CONCERT EXERCISES, 
with Music complete, on the Creation, the 
pi: the Bible, Christmas, 
y, Temperance, etc. 


SPICY BREEZES 


is the name of book, 


Sab- 
Easter, Children’s 


Price, 35 cents each by 


mail, or $3.60 per dozen at store. Examine it. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 


1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COSPEL LICHT. 


FULL OF GEMS. 
The Latest and Best of all Sunday-school Music Books. 


Containing hymns and tunes, new and original, by | 


the very best writers (suited to 
Concert Exercises—bright and beautiful. Children’s 
day, genuine Sunday-school songs. We claim the 
wordsand music in “ Gospe 1 Light” to be far above the 
usual standard, and earnestly invite the examination, 


zeneral use). Special 


ice, 35 cts.; $30.00 per 100 (in boards). | 
Send for sample copy. Address EMMA PITT, | 
Pub, Sunday-school Song Books, Baltimore. Md, 


SCHOOL TIMES. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF E 


W. SHOEMAKE 


VERSATION, READING, 
confers DEGREES. Course in E locution.” Course ir 
Lecturers. Specialists ineach department. Fall term 
For further i conbans ulars send for c: aaanagae to the Secre 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE 


RECITATION, and ORA’ 





JUST PUBLISHED 
TWO VOLUMES OF A NEW COLLECTION 
ENGLISH POETRY. 


NGLISH VERSE. 
EDITED sy W.J. LINTON anp R. H. STODDARD, 
A series of five small volumes, 12mo, 
pages each. Price, #1, 
l. CHAUCER TO BURNS. Now rev 
II. LYRICS OF THE NINETEEN’ r iL ri fe NTURY. 
Now ready. 
Itt. BALLADS AND ROMANCES, 
IV. ar. AMATIC SCENES AND | 
CHARACTERS. r 
V. TRANSLATIONS, 


The volumes will be sold separately or in sets, 


OF 


about 350 


In November. 


This collection is the largest yet undertaken, and 
covers more fully than any other the whole field of Eng- 
lish poetical literature. At the same time, its form is 


the most convenient possible, the five volumes of handy 


size greatly surpassing in this respect a single heavy 
book. 

As the work was directly suggested by the defects of 
the existing anthologies, it has especially sought to 
repair these in two respects: 

COMPREHENSIVENESS—Notable omissions of 
other collections have been supplied, and no portion 
of the field of English Poetry has been neglected, 
while at the same time all the unquestioned and 
familiar masterpieces common to the older collec- 
tions are retained, 

ABSOLUTE ACCURACY OF TEXT.—No poem has 
been admitted without the most careful search 
through the various editions of the author, and the 
most thorough comparison of critical comments. 


Upon this point special stress is laid, it being the aim 
of the editors to produce a cycloped dia of English 
verse the text of which shall be an authority. Besides 


the fact that the work is the result of many years’ gen- 
eral collection, comparison, and criticism, Mr. Linton 
has devoted the last year entirely to minute study and 
verification in the British Museum. 

Each volume will contain, as an introduction, an es- 
say by Mr. Stoddard on the period or class of English 
Poetry which it covers. The introduction to the first 
volume also treats of English Poetry before Chaucer. 

The poemsof each author are grouped under his 
name, and at the end of each volume are very brief 
biographical and bibliographical notes by the editors 
upon the poets represented in it. Brief giossarial and 


(Mention this ‘paper. 4 



































No book like it, 

De mand is brisk. 

terms and 
, Publishers, 


explanatory notes are also appended, with others 
noticing current differences of text, etc. 
will be sent by mail, on receipt of price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
THE ; NEW CHARMING OPERETTA 
TYROLIEN QUEEN, 
ronoun 
ful Operetta now in print, for Exhibitions of Acad- 
emies and Singing classes for young people. Easily 
its praise. Crowning success wherever pro- 
duced, ris. copy sent on reer of 75c. 
CARL 
“2 Main 8t., ‘Worcester, Mass, 
Bees “Agents Wanted. ~ American Publishing C 0. 
GENTS WANTED forthe Robbins Washer. Ex 
GENTS WANTED for Sas Bont aed Wastit 
33 per cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED 22. our new, Religious book 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSHER & ; McM AKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ALOGUE oF BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
ent free including Mother. Home, and 
sold. $150monthly. H. B. TREAT, Publisher, New Y ork. 
AGENTS Are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 
for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations. 
One agent made $137.50 in 6days. For full particulars, 
GENT The ARNOLD Automatic Steam 
want a permanent money-making business. Ww € 
give exclusive control and expensive outfit FREI 
GENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE tosell the 
best Family Knitting Machine everinvented. Will 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work, for which there is always a ready market. Send 
Machine Co. 163 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Isaracy,sparkling, historical book. 300 illustrations. 
Delic ious humor shines through everywhere. There 
extant, selling by the thousands, 
it. One Agent sold 105 in ten da 
Address8. 8S. Scranton & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
PZ AGENTS 
WANTED, 
D! The immediate 
popularity of 
verily a 
of song. 5 500 pages, 300 pie ces, such as ** Swane e 
te., etc., whieh in sheet music would cost ne arly 
$100, in this elegant v sane oniy $2.50. 
Thomas, Thursby 2 and "othe rs say it is‘ 
marvel of excellence, 
competition, 
ing mone y. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
— and 745 Broadw ay, New York. 
By C. F. HANSON, is the most success- 
learned in three weeks. Musical critics speak high in 
F NSON & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, , Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis, 
A cellent pay. Bissell M’f'g Co., 20 Vesey St., 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
the greatest success of the 
CAT iss: $2.75. Pleases everybody. 126,000 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
address J.8. Ogilv ie & Co., Publishers, 31 Rose St., N. -Y. 
COOKER is the article to handle if you 
Address WI LMOT CAST LE & CO. Rochester,N. y 
kuit a pair of stockings with Heel and Toecomplete in 
for Circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
is a laugh on every page. The most entertaining book 
ay? 
WANTED in every township. Terms liberal. 
Agents ° 
AviuNs OFS SONG 79180 isowing toitsbeing 
~e 'O Rest in the I ,ord,” “* Hush thee, my baby,’ 
critics, such as Patti Nilsson, 
should be in every home. 4d 
Fc 
HUBBARD BR 8. 


| ey art 
*hiladelphia, Pa, 


MONEY LOANED 
on improved REAL 


ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
FO cities in Minnesots 80 as to net lender 


Pen ANNUM, | sui’ 
servative years suc yaa 

| COCHRAN & NEWPORT: ‘St t. Paul, “Minn, 

L A N Q & Oo 4B N s Sang, Ramee © ber 


| terest guaranteed. Guaranty based on capital 


$75,000. Refer to any commercial agency. 
sirculars., 


| INSURE 








Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas, 


in THE 
ford, Connecticut. 


Everybody enjoys 


grand treasury of the best-loved gems 


Eminent 
Whitney, 

A perfect 
‘Is full of genuine Gems, and 
No 
Agents are coin- 
address 


of 
Send for 


“TRAVELERS of Hart- 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


R, A.M., FOUNDER.) 


1416 and 1413 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thorough and Systematic C ulture in VOICE ENUN(C 


1A. ATION and ACTION tn their application to CON- 
TORY. Chartered March, 1875, Grants Diplomas and 
n Oratory. Literary Course, Seventeen Teachers and 
opens October 1. First Winter Term begins December 3. 
tary, J. H. BECHTEL. 
















Everythingin Dry Goods, 
Wearing Appardl and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstance es—subject_ to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory, Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAM AKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the larrest retail stock in the United States. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 
Four Specialties, by Mail ; Sold Direct to Families. 
1.—Knitting Silk, any Color,'75 ¢ vents per oz. 
2.— Waste Embroidery Silk, 40 
3.— Waste Sewing Silk, 30 
1.— Ladies’ Spool Casket and Silk, 40 Cents per box. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. If you wish to know 
more details, send 3-cent, Stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 Market St.. Phila., or, 469 Broadwe ay, Ne w York. 














“ “ 





WE FEEL SURE 


That every reader of this will 
find it a great advantage to 
deal with us for what may be 
needed in the way of the Best 
Clothing. We lay great stress 
on these three points : 
ELEGANCE OF PATTERNS. 
EXCELLENCE OF WORKMAN- 
SHIP. 
MODERATION IN PRICES. 


Our stock of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing is unrivaled for ex- 
tent and completeness. Do us 
the favor of looking through 
it. Or we shall be ‘pleased to 
send samples, and every need- 
ful direction, to any address. 
JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Leading and Oldest Clothiers, 
920 and 922 Chestnut Street. 
Established 1824. Trade dol- 
lars taken at par. 





U SVERSAL BUTTON FASTENERS, The 

handiest and most useful articles ever had ar 
the house. One box by mail, 25c. Agents wanted in 
every town in Penn. J. W. BUCHANAN, 66 River 
Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 










Se 


“ay 





POOPY 


Ensiest ridin 

Rides as easy 

s0n as with two. 

lengthen and = naccording 

they carry. Equal adapted to rough coun 

roads and fine triv = 3 of cities, Manufactured an 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Dealers, 


HENRY TIMKEN, 


Vehicle made. 
wi 


heSp 
to the weight 


Patentee OUIS. MO. 
CHICRCOTILE ABBOTT | BUGGY CO 





A Financial 


Success 


Awaits every buyerof Men’s and 
| Boys’ clothing at Oak Hall. All 
| are not equally successful, but in 
some degree every one that buys 
at Oak Hall gets a bargain. 


WANAMAKER 


OAK 
S. E. 


& BROWN, 


HALL, 


CORNER SIXTH AND MARKET. 


TRITE COCHRAN & NEWPORT, 8t. Pani, | 


Minn., for information regarding investments, 


\ 











FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J, 26 John St., New York 


WRITIN | BY MAIL.—Full set of samples ¥ REK. 
Half . usual prices 
VARD & GAY, * Stationers, 

184 Devonshire St. , Boston. 


TVBAINDELIBLE INK. 


oO preparation and only 


_PAPER 





a 


common pen needed. Estab 

lished 50 Vears. Superior 

and very popular for decorative work on linen, Rec'd 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 






THE 
FRENCH NOVELTIES 
“A Military Search,”’ 
By GIRARDET, 
AND MANY OTHER 

Beautiful Engravings, 

Photographs, 

and Etchings. 

MIRRORS 

AND 
PAINTINGS. 

ROGERS GROUPS. 

PICTURE FRAMES, &c., &c. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW 


SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 
Red Top Box, 





Used by nearly every family in New 
England, and by all first-class laundries, 

because it never spots the clothes. 
” ©The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 

it gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth. 


il Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Bow. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


— BOSTON, M ASS. 
| BARLOWS | re Gene | 
8. WILTBE c, : 
Ly GO BLUE | 233 N. Second St Phila, Bic | 


GOLD i EO — 1878, 


Breakfast ( foci 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil bas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers : everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., ‘Dorchester, Mass. 


iN 


STOVES & RANGES 





I MINSTE 


BASE BURNER. 
LEAD ALL OTHERS 








EVERY STYLE AND PRICE 


GUARANTEED UNEQUALED 








FOR OPERATION, ECONOMY, DURA- 
BILITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


Improvements and Conveniences’ 
| found in no others. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


POPULAR EVERY WHERE:| 


For sale in every City and Town In the United States, 


RATHBONE, SARD & CO. 


ALBANY. DETROIT. CHICACO. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
auything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stati ane ayes 
| saw the advertisement in The Sunday Sch 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage, 

From 1 to4© Opten 

“5 to 9 copies 
10 to 19 copies 
20 copies or more........ w Oe 

The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send Ut. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time there 
subscriber #0 de sires, and remits the amount ¢ or the 
time that he has received tt., The papers for ry club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts recetved, 

Subse riptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
ac heer to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions, 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinned at ‘the ex piration of the 
sudSsC ription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give he name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

nbscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any addrensa., 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





$2.00 each. 
l “ 









yf UY the 


Mensars, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, free, for a year, to any address {n Great 


pos 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The per will be 
sold by “all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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the well-earned popularity 2f the F 
Ester Ora@an. Sold everywhere, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


HOOK bbe HASTINGS, 


Builders of the Grand poy ees n ~~ te ATH 
Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music } 
Cincinnati ; Church oe the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; and of nearl y 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. vite attention to 
et Td Waly a ote PARLOR GROANS at from $00 to 


wrdsie. COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all informati 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CLROU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

_ Second-hand Organs fer sale at low pr 


~ Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catal 
Harbach Organina Co., 89 Filbert 8t., , Phila., I 

















me free. 

















brevets and others not sick enongh to be in bed, 
but jus that condition when nothing can be fully 
qnicred, should adopt Ridge’s Food as a daily diet. 
laccom plish the desired result; namely,strength 
without taxing the digestive organs. 


Ridge’s Food isinvaluable. For table use, it is delicious 


for Puddings, Custards, Blanc Mange, ete. 


KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 






Of the latest and most beautiful designs, all other 
ne Work on hand or made to ye 


4venuc Factory, 121i and 1213 Spring Garden 8 
Jor Ilvastrated Catalogue and 





in sickness | 


and 
RO. Manufacturers. Office and “salt, ¥ —o 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Bow IN PROGRESS aT 


THESE ORGANS ARE AGAIN AWARDED THE 


THE VERY HIGHEST AWARD, 





A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT AT THE GREAT 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 1883, 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


ANEW ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUE OF THE MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGANS, 40 pp., 4to, 


is now ready, for the season of 1883-4, 
dated October, 1883. Many NEW AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE STYLES are present- 
ed, in rich cases, showing only natural 
woods, or elegantly decorated in GOLD, 
SILVER, BRONZE and coLtons. ONE 








HUNDRED STYLES of organs are described and illustrated, from the smallest size at 
only $22.00, having as much power as any single reed organ, and the characteristic 
Mason & Hamlin excellence, up to organs with THREE MANUALS and FULL PEDAL BASE, 


at $900.00. Sixty styles are at from $73.00 to $200.00 each. 


These are unquestionabl 
y 


the BEST ORGANS IN TUE WonLp. They have taken the HIGHEST AWARDs for DEMON- 
STRATED SUPERIORITY at EVERY GREAT WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXUIDITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, no other American Organs having been found equal to them 


at any. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN OR 
Street; NEW YORK, 


The new styles, now ready, are the best and most attractive ever offercd. 
CATALOGUES with net cash prices, free, 


Sold also for easy payments, or rented. 


AN AND PIANO CO, BOSTON, 154 Tremont 
48 Fast Fourteenth Street; CHICAGO, 149 Webash Avenue 
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) WEBER ise STA 
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leas Is the verdict of our most renowned musicians. Lerce 

‘ Btock of Grands, Uprights and Squares, in our Warerooms. 

The wor .d-renowncd 
@tyles at all prices, The finest voiced an 
Terms:—CASHI, or INSTALMENTS at small advance. 








EeerE eerste 


LORGE ha cers ORGANS in all 
d best toned made, 
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THE“LANDRETH” 
WHITE WINTER 


NEW | 








For te Merchant. taarket 
Gardener, Private Family. 





= Se a DRE 





‘or Consumption, Asthms, 


suchitis, (Untarn atarrh, = 
eet epee, 












BY It. Rey, John 


hn J. K . Bishop of 
vm. D. Kelley, T. oan —+' 


S. Arthur, and others, whe 


and to whom we refer by ission, 
‘SED: 3 “ We have the mort u mequivocsl 
r from many persons cf high c 


more like les than eases of natura 
ine, There is no donbt as to the genuine 
maeare NT pty “b .4- 8 
WO ILO! supply, 
at AN Oo for tna the of oe 
yeen. Ay AWyrite for it adaseus 


Ton. 1109 and iti tte Phitsdelhis, Pa. 
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Et petee. The Best White Winter eeee te 
for bags. Send fur sample and circui:r. 


Seed Growe 
Philadclphis. 

















VALUABLE A ea | ONIALS, 
Dunn _ & ScHURK, Boardi 
and Sales Stables, 148 
2th Street. 

New York, August 1, 1883, 
Eis SPpaviIn CURE UCo.— 
ate ar Sirs: We were having 

an ovcasion to put a valuable 
nn in condition for a race. 
giving the horse his work 

RK. pet 


















Crew out acurb, in conse- 
an ar hic ould heve seid =. at that time 
UF tree pola dollars ($300), o' Hearing o 
Ellis’s Spavin Cure Liniment, I ies it ‘it with good re- 
sults. Intwe yeeke he curb was gore a id the horse 
going sound. I put him in condition # a’n,and in two | 
months we him for as many thousands as we 
valucd him worth hundreds when he had the curb. 
The horseisat present boarding at our stable and being 
driven on the road every day. Wecan safely recom- 
mene zo ir Spavin Cure Liniment for all bone diseases 
ee are ofany kind, bel used. 
Yours, wi hb respect, ay ScuuRK. 


STARRIN PLACE STOCK FARM. 
FULTONVILLE, Montgomery Co., N. a soe 2, aa, 
Tue Evuis SPAVIN RE —Gentlemen 
Remedies received in good shape. Send mea glass 
sign by express, to Fonda, well packed, and | think it 
come all richt. Alsosend me some of th age eae 
with a horse head and shoe on, Jhave taken oF ereer 
curbs, “one very bud;” cured @ case st desea ood 
Navicular disease with the Gpewm Cure, and restored 
several worn out horses with the Powders. 
Yours respectfully, CHANDLER QUINTIN, V.S. 





J. H. Whitson & Son, 2ith St.,N-Y., eae: “We have 
used Ellis’ * Bpavin Cure in onr stables for two years, 
and have tried it on the following with perfect success: 
Splints, curbs, ring bones, bunches on the neck, swelled 
ankles, also quinsv sore throat, and for general stable 
liniment it is the best article we have ever used.” 

“T would gladly recommend your Spavin Cure to 
all, with perfect confidence as to the result,” writes 
H. C. Perry, V. 5., Boston. 

“We believe Ellis's Horse Remedies to be ‘ the hest 
articles on the American market.’”—Strauss & Im- 
men, Kast Mth Street, New York City. 

“Too much cannot be said in praise of your most 
valuable remedies,” savs Langan Bros., N. Y.; “we 
have prodnced results with the m such as we hav e not 
been ie to do with any others.” 

Send for free boo of Testimonials, describing all our 
specialties. ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 

tase. Mass., and New York c ity . 





“BEST Is THE CHEAPEST.” 


MILLS, EN Horse Powers, 
oon rerponss, ay Laat ne side Ohior 
Pre having ViIEws ine wish mounted 


w ron do well to consu 
WITT Cc WILLIAMS, 914 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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SAMPLES ae d Glass! gee tubscituee, 





the 


| A TEASPOONFUL IN 
EVERY MORNING, 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


DON'T BE SKEPTICAL. REASON TEACHES 
AND EXPERIENCE CONFIRMS THAT TAR- 
RANT’SSELTZER APERICNTISANINVAL- 
UABLE REMEDY FOR ANY AND ALL DISOR- 
| DERS OF THESTOMACH, LIVERAND BOWELS. 
A GLASS OF WATER 
BEFORE EATING, IS NOT 
| ONLY EXTREMELY BENEFICIAL, BUT A PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST DISEAS™ WHICII NO ONE 
CAN AFFORD TO DISREGARD. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 







FOR SALE BY 











‘a OL0S8S) SHAVE.” 









GENUINE 


SOAP 


rin CONN., 
\WILLTAMS & RROTHERS | 


CHEMT“"8S AND APOTHECARIES. 
"\'d prevent counterfeis, th. r naar g 
each cake. 





) 
oo forty youre ore th > is yg uscd siaudard for Shaving 
er, ric a ny 
mach conptess Hoa. cists of U. 
Seargor = PU aay TO: 
use our * 
anda come o’ Yankee Soap for 12c. 


lication. 


ET 


ILLIAMS & CO., Glas: aabuew Conn. 











hos bY in the world so 
S. Courts sustain- 
Fora 


J soap 
BaR - OaP. Te mafled for 3c. 
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TAKE 


FRANK SIDDALLS ADVICE 


and 


DONT BE A CLAM 


FOR THE TOILET 
Tue FRANK SIDDALLS Soap 


is Simply Perfection. 


All Perfumes are injurious to the Skin: Zhe 
Frank Siddalis Soap is not perfumed, dut has 
an asree:ble odor frou its ingredients that is 
always pleasunt,even to an invalid; it never 
leaves any odor on the Skin; thefucen verhasa y 
of the unpleasant gioss thut other svuaps produce, 
it should always be used for washing the hands 
and face of thos* troubled with Chapped »kin: 
a child will not dread havi: g its face washed when 
The Frark Siddalls Soap is uscd, : 8 it does not cause 
the eyes to smart wiih the dreaded intense sting 
that even Imp»: ted Castile Soap often cuuses :— 
it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. 

No toot --powder or tooth-wash will compare 
with it. 
A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, 
teeth and gums perfectly clean. 
It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet 
breath, and a clean tooth-brush. 
It is esnecially a?apted for to:let use with the 
Hard Water of the W.st and in Lake-water. 

Persons who despise a musty Wash-rag or 
Sponge will appreeiute The Frauk Siddalls Soap. 
Whenever a Sponge or Wach-rug has a disavreeable 
smell, it is due eutirely t» the su-called fine toilet 
soa) that is such a favorite with jou; it is the pluce 
of soap to keep a Sponge or ash-rag x swert and 
clean and The Frank Sidda'ls Soap willdo it without 
any occasion to eapoce it to the air or sun. 

When used for washing the head it is better 
than Shaw pooing; plenty of tie rich, white lather 
should be leit in the hair (zot washed oud;) it 
entirely does away wich the use of Hair Tonic, 
Bay Rum, Bandoline, 1 omade, or »ny hair 
dressing. Used this way it removes danvtuff, the 
hair will not collect dust and ther: will not be avy 
itching of the Scalp: Coat Collars, Hat Linings 
and Neck-wear will keep cle n much longer. 


Try it for washing your Eye-Glasses 
and spectacles. 

The Frank Siddalls Soup is superior to 
benzine or ammonia ior cleaning Coa: Collars 
and for removing (.rease Spots, etc., and it is 
guaranteed not to injure the garme¢ nt. 


—OQdd Uses—Quaint Uses— 
and—Special Uses—cf 
Tue FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases 
such as Vetter, Ringworm, Pimples, ete., are 
ec :used by soap made from rancid grease; use 
The Frank Sidda! is Soap and avoid al] such troubles, 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain 
their origiual brillia cy unimpaired when kept 
washed with The Fran« Sidua.ls Sozp. 

Telescope Lenses, Photographers’ Plates, etc. 
can be was ed wi. hout any possibili y of scratching 
them, wh. le it isbcing use | withthe ost gratifying 
reeulis in Scheols of} esign fur washing the oustly 
brushes used by the siudeuts, 

For washing Pearls, ( oral, Diamonds, and 
other recio:'s stones, Jewelry, Gold and 
Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, 
it is considered by jewelers superior to any 
powder or other preparation. 

Wash your Pog with The Frank Siddalls Soap; 
leave plenty of the lath r in its hair,and you will 
be surprised at ths improvement; a dog washed 
with this Svap will be too ciean to ha bur fleas. 

Use it for taking grease spots out of fine 
carpets and for cleaning rag carpets; also tcr 
cleaning garments of every description. It is 
better than Benzine or Martshorn for cleaning 
clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the 
fabric. 

Use i? for wiping off OilCloths, Linoleum, etc. 
IT KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, 
and as i? does away with scrubbing them, they 
will of course last much longer. 


The hands of those 2t f-rm work, when 
The Fra .k Siddulls Soap is vsed, wé? no? chap 
from husking corn, driving teams, and oth: rout-door 
employment, but of course home-made soap, toilet 
soap, or a.y other kind, MUST NOT BE vwSED 
(mot even Casiile Soap). 

It is invaluable to farmers for washing wool 

before carding it or before sel.ing it. 

Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils, 
when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do 
NOT require scalding or putting in the sun. 

It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell 
from the hands after milking. 
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SS aT ' 
Te ra a DONT BE A CLAM 
WILL 0 eerything en wee Onsieeasen 
when the direetions are strictly followed Clams are not a proper model for a human being to copy after The Frank Siddalls Soap 
Statements to the contrary are ustue § they are wedded to their old clam-like notions :—they open their shells to take in their euueh eament tabe-Gnenined 


-—8o Dont be a Clam— 
IZ 





Even a perron 
of only o dinary intelligence 
will know for certain 
that a -o-p that is 
excellent for the Skin 
cannot possibly hurt clothes 








Of course a woman is NOT e 


accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along 
FOR THEY ARE CLAMS and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells 
that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams 

A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 

A Ciam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:—A Ciam is not a good thing for a Crocer ro copy after :— 


4 WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
4 WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker an:t a Hay Fork :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can, and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for. 


to try every new thing that is offered her ; if she does she will often be duped :—But when a paper like ‘‘ The Sunday School Times,” 








SER THAT YOU GRT WHAT YOU ASK FOR 





which fully protects its subscribers against fraudulent advertisers, is ready to lay before its readers the facts concerning The Frank Siddalls Soap, there is certainly no 
excuse for not giving it one square, honest trial strictly as directed. Intelligent women are rapidiy adopting new methods about their work, and those who have done 


so are alr 


gue FOR LADIES TO READ Goa! 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP POR ALL USES! 


To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-house Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer's Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of every Lady 
of Refinement, The Frank Sidda.ls Soap offers at advantages in Economy of Use, in its Effect un 
the Skin, and in its Freedom from Injury to the Fabric. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial) it has 
gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the meriis of an article than tw be able to 
say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE—— 
JUST THINE! NoScalding or Boili No Smeld on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully ite, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White, even if put away for years! 
he Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 


Where water or fuel is scarce, remember that with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
much less fuel is necessary, and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash. 


JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as Soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored } awns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can eusily do a large wash without even being tired! 
And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing Dishes:—it is the oaly Soap tha: leaves the dish-rag 
Sweet and White, an{ the only Soap that can be depended up .n to remove the Smell of Fish, 
Onions, etc., from forks and Giahes. When you have a dirty dish-rag, ‘ont blime your 
servants ; it is not their fault; fur you have given them soxp made of Rancid Grease, and tne result 
is a foul dish-rag; use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will have a 
Clean, Sweet-smelling Cloth. 
So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice: 
Common soap and a foul dishrag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 


——FOR HOUSE CLEANINC-—— 

This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike housekeeper. Use it 
for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for washing Paints, Windows and Mirrvrs, Wine-glusses, (toblets, 
and all Glass Vessels; ordinary soap, as is well known, is not fit for washing Glass; while 
The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose. Use it for washing Marble Door 
Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, etc.—Z? is ‘he nicest? thing jor marble 
that can be imagined, 

For begpene s Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases, and for ng Utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and 
purify without scalding or builing a single article. 


——FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES=—— 
Babi: s will not suffer with Prickly Heat, or be troubled with Sores of any kind, when nothing 
but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 
Dont use Soda to wash Nursing Bottles or Gum Tubes—dont even scald them—but wash 
them only with this Suap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 


——FOR THE SCHOOL BOY AND CIRL=—— 


It is the best thing for washing Blackboards and School Slates, leaving them entirely 
free from grease, .nd without cau-ing a scratch; the Soap does not have to be rinsed off. 


HOW A LADY OAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 
at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. 


Send the retail price 10 cents in money or Postage Stamps. 
Suy she saw the advertisem: nt in ‘The Sunday Schoo! Times.” 
Only send for One Cake, and make these “promises : 


Promise No, 1—That the Soap shall be used the first 
wash-day aft. r receiving it and that every 
A bit of the family wash shall be done with it. 
Promise No, 2—That the person sending will personally 
see that the printed directions for using 

the Soap shall be exactly followed. 

By return mail, a regular 10-cent cake of Soap will be sent, 
postage prepaid ; it will packed in a neat iron box to make it 
carry aitely, and 15 cents in Post: ge Stamps will be put on. 
All this is done for 10 cents because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen io sell it to the stores 















the rash 
do Boilie, wth Frank S 





If your letter gets no attention, 
it will be because 
you have not made the promises, 
or because you have sent for 
more t one cake. 
Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. 


A Cake will b» sent Free of Charze to the Wife of a Grocer and 
the Wife of a Minisier if the above ‘1 WU promises are made. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE 















does not sell The Frank Siddalls Soa). J? wé7/ be sen? 4 F'7 


a thorough tri:lof tie oap has 











No Intelligent woman will refuse to try 
euch a clean. sensibie invention, 


Tape 





WIVES OF GROCERS. The Premium is a very handsome Velert Plush Case, containing 6 Beautiful 


Heavy Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured ae for this purpose, and guaranteed to be the finest quality mude, ‘ine Promium is given to the Wile of a Grocer even if her husband 
Ra thorougs trial of the Soup has been made, and enough Soap to make the triaiwtil be sent FREE OF CHARGE. 

The Wife of a Grocer who desires to get this valuable Premium MUST FIRST try a cake of the Soap on the waole of the r gular tfmily wash, s@r*et/y by the very easy directions, and then 
send word by mail to the office in Philadel, hia. t ether with business car | or printed advertisement uf some kiud to show that her susbini is a Groerr, « r send a bill fir groceries bought of a wholesale 
cr Ifyou sell the Soap you cui get a ci ke: ut oO: the siore to try; if, not, a cake will b+ sent by muil 7ree of charge, if the 2 Promises are m de, The Prem um is NOT sent until AFTER 
been made, and no letters frum any one asking for information about the Premium wel be answered until AFTER the Soap has been uard, 


Occasionally letters are received from persons wanting agencies to sell The Frank Siddalls Soap ; 
also letters from ladies who, although not wives of grocers, would like to get the beautiful present we advertise :— 
Please bear in mind that none of these letters are answered until AFTER the Soap has first been tried on the whole of the regular family wash 
AND STRICTLY ACCORDING TO EVERY LITTLE DIRECTION. 
Be sure to do this bofore seadi.g for any i.formation about the Present or about Agencies. 


y beginning to look down wiih pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—§Q DONT BE A CLAM 


FOR MEN TO READ see 
ONLY THINK! ONH SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, th» Optician, the Artist, the Printer, 


the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel Keeper, the Stable, the 
Railroad, the Army and the Navy, will all reap greut benefit from the remarkable propertics of 


The Frank Siddalis soap. FOR SHAV INC 


Its heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its super'ority is 
almost incredible; the fuce never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razur, how tender the skin, 
or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be swee:-smeiiing. 


IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE 
Li washes freely in har t water:—Where water t# scarce remember 
that The Frank Siddails Way of Washing only takes afew buckets jor u large wash, 


——=FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc. 


It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing “ores, Galls, Scratches, etc., #2 #s indispensuble. No Stable is complete without it, 
For Harness it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansiug the leather and rendering 
it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars and Car Windows, cleaning the running-gear 
and bodies of fine carriages, it is without a rival; by its use paint and varnish will last much 
longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal. 

The Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant forw ishing Printing Ink from the hands, and from 
Printers’ Rollers, Tyre and Electrotypes, being much better than HKenzin-, and safer, as 
shocking accidents by fire often occur from Renzine, and Parents whose children use 
Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. 

Type and Kollers washed with The Frank -siidalls Soap are in splendid condition for 
imm te use, and wi.l take the ink reudily. 


mu SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS==—== 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient, its impor’ ace is becoming more 
and more widely known and sppreciated, and it is rapidly superseding Lu ported Castile and similar 
soaps for use in the Sick-room, the Nursery and the hospital. 

IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS 
In place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between 
the nail and tender flesh—one trial will prove ita superiority over cotton-wool. 


——AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT" 

For washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for woshing Chafed 
Places on infaats and adults ; fur use by persons suffering with Salt-Rheum, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Itching Piles, he injurtout of the Face, aad for children afflicted with Scaly Inecrustations, it is 
without any of the injurious effects often experienced when otner soap is used, while for washing the 
invalid it is » most valuable aid to tue Physician, by the thorouguness with which it removes the 
exhalations from the skin that would otherwise tend to c unteract the action of his medicines by 
closing up the pores, aud which cannot be accomplished by any other svup. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions, 
Use it for washing Sores on the Feet caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 
Always leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 

For washing Graduate M ures and Mortars itis better than anything else, 

















How to Tell a Person of Refinement 
A Person of Refinement will be gt toadopt a new, eary, 
clean way of washing cluihes, in pluceof theuld, lard, sloppy way 


How to Tella Person of Intelligence 


A Person of Intelligence will have no diffivult, in under- 
standing and foilowing the very eusy and sensible directions. 


How to Tell a Person of Honor 
A Persén of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
buy the Soap aad not follow the directions 50 8.rougly urged. 


How to Te!l Sensible Persons 
Sensible Persons will not get mad, but will feel thankful 
that their attention hus bven directed to better methuds 
And now dont get the old wash-boiler mende', but next wash-day 
give one honest trial to The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes 


Only One Cake must be sent for, 
but after try! git, dealers will b»y it 
trum their wholesale houses 
to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 
You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
Uf a@ friend wants to try it, she must send in a separate letter. 










































A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by the Wife of Every Grocer in the United States, 


And Now for the Clean. Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDAILS WAY O:' WASHING CLOTHES, 




































A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used NOT EVEN TO 
must only be lukewarm, @ small kettle hoids enou,h tor 
& large wash. 


A Wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from 
the atmosphere, in spite of the most carejul housekeeper, 


Then ROLL 1 


Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle 
THE FIRST TIME, no matter how odd it seems. 
Wash the White Flannels with the othcr white Pieces 

Re >ure to always make the last water soapy; the 


will i on easier. 
Always dissolve @ small piece of Soap in the starch; 


ut makes the ironing easier, and the clothes handsomer. A SINGLE PLECE, 





without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound ; dont use 
onia, Or any other 


Dp On any of the wash. 












There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense -will have no trouble in following them :— 


FIRST Dip one of the garments in a tuh of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it so as 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and, as the wash-water | not to waste i, being particulur not to miss 6 aping any of te seiled places. 

a PN A TLGHT KOLL, ju t a8 @ piece is rolled when it is rprinkled for iron ~, lay it ia the bottom of the tub under the 
water, and go ou tue sume way until all the pieces huve the soap rubbed oa them aud are iulled up. 

Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Sidda!l!s Soap do its work. 
a NEXT— After sv king tue FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on @ wash-board AND THE DIR’ WILL Dav P OUT; turn 
which injur sthodelivatei«gredienisthatare in thissoap | the garments inside vut to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT SOALD O% BOIL A SINGLE VLECE, UR THE) WILL 
TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through two suds. If the wash-water gets two dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; if it gets 
too cold fur the hauds add some hot w ter gut of the tea-kettle, 
lf a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back inte the suds for a few minutes. 

NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AN» 15 FOR THE PULPOSE (F GETTING THE DIRTY SUDB OUT, 
clothes will NUT 80a) " and is to be dune us foll..ws: Wah each p 
as il never worn, Ba na aby a: ae Be ee THAT ALL THE DIKTY SUDS AREGOT UUT. ANY SMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO Do T.. 18, 
was ing will bleach out wiile drying, and the clothes Next, the Blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or 10 Blueing, for this Soap takes the place of !’lueing. 
STIK A PLECK OF THES )AP in the Bia -water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. Put the cloth: s 1H).OU(+H THIS 
SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wing them and hang up todry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SO.LDING or BOLLING 


The Frank Sidd Soa free Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flangels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash the same way as 
wpe p washes ly in hard water the white pieces, being aie to make the last rinse-water soupy. 


THE MOST DELICATE COLORS WILL NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY, BUT WILL BE THE BRIG 


iece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more soap) ANU SEE 







HTER. 





Address all Letters :—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


THE HANDY COMMENTARY. 
Edited by CG. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 


Consisting of the separate Books of the New-TEsSTAMENT 
COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS, in separate volumes 
revised by their respective authors, among whom may be men- 
tioned, Kev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D.; Rev. < Ww. Watkins, 
M.A.; Rev. W. Sanday, M.A., D.D. ; "Rev. T. T. Shore, M.A. 
Rey, A. Barry, D.D. ; Kev. A.J. Mason, M.A. ‘ uf. D. M 
Spence, M.A.; Rev. 'W. F. Moulton, D.D.; Rev. E. Pun- 
chard, M, A.; Rev. A. Plummer, M. ’A.; Rev. W. M. Sinclair, 
M.A.; Rev. W. B. Me ree M.A. 

Edited b C. J. Eviicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and bei i 

Suitable alik |. ‘or Divinity Students, Sunday-school Teach- 
ers, or Bible Re ers. 


Complee in 13 Vols. Extra Cloth. 
Price, $14.00. 


Separate Vols. may be ordered as follows: 


Bh, PI cccncsescevveces $1.25 eee $1.00 
eee 1.25 eee ee 1.25 
Brentano tig cetges Ge cakes 1.25 ae eee 1.00 
CIEE, nt MERE Bites oh 0 esncentessse opsees colony pengoesobeosnnvese 1.09 
AE A A ELE AES OAT TR RE ETE 1.00 
Galatians—Ephesians—Phili ippians. In one volume... 1.00 
Colossians—Thessalonians—Timothy. In one volume.. 1.00 


Titus—Philemon—Hebrews—St. James. In one volume — 1.00 
St. Peter—St. John—St. Jude. In one volume............ 1.00 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Rev, E. H. PLumprre, D.D., with Preface by Rev. 
PER Te YS eee $1.00 


A limited number of sets can be supplied in flexible cloth, 
red edges, 13 vols. in neat box. Sold in complete sets only. 
Price, $14.00. 


NOW READY. 





address on application. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, ~ 








MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 
Triumphs. 

By RoBERT YOUNG, with Introduction by Rev. J. H. WILSon, 
'D.D., Edinburgh. In one large 12mo volume, over 430 pages, 
illustrated, extra cloth. Price, $2.00. 

This work has met with a very favorable reception, having al- 
ready passed through twoeditions, This first American edition is 
revised aud enlarged, and information is brought down to date. 


THE HARMONY OF THE BIBLE WITH 
SCIENCE. 


By SAMUEL KINNS, Ph.D., F.R.A.S, With 110 illustrations. 
1 vol., large octavo, over 530 pages, “extra cloth, beveled, gilt 
top. ’Price, $3.00. 

“The author is a courteous controversialist, and does net neglect to 


state fairly his adversaries’ case, and to indicate Where the fullest infor- 


mation upon the point under discussion may be found. . . . The book can 


safely be commended in every respect,”—The New York World. 


THE EARLY DAYS of CHRISTIANITY. 


By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster ; 


‘author -} “ The Life of Christ, »é The Life and Work of 


St. Paul,’ ete. 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED EDITIONS. 


AUTHORS’ EDITION, complete in one vol., large 
octavo, over 680 pages, extra cloth.................. Price, $0.75 
BIE DIET COVERED, 0s0ivcccieninds concronescceectens cones aoro-nennseves 40 
LIBRARY EDITION, in one large octayo volume, 
yo on heavy paper, extra cloth binding,,,,Price, 2.00 
n half calf or half moroceo.............ss000csseseees Price, 5,00 
FINE EDITION, in two vols., octavo, in inane. 
large pica type, bound in extra cloth. Price, per set, 5.00 
In half calf or half moroeco.....,.......00s.cees sees Price, 10.00 





“HEART CHORDS.” 


Under this title is issued a Series of Little Books by Eminent 
Divines, having for their objeet the stimulating, guiding, and 
strengthening of the Christian life. 

Each volume contains about 128 pages, divided into brief 
chapters, easily read by busy people, suitable for perusal at 
Morning and Evening Devotion, in the Family Circle, in the 
School, Bible-class, and on the Sabbath Day 


List of “‘HEART CHORD” Volumes. 


My Work for God. By the Right | the Rey. Prebendary Reynoups, 
Rev Bishop CoTT BRILL. A. 

My Object n Life. By the Rev. ‘wy Bible. By the Rev. Canon 
Canon FARRAR, D.D. | Boyp CARPENTER, 

My Aspirations. By the Rev.| My Seul. By the Rev. P. B. 
GEORGE MATHESON, D.D, POWER, M.A, 

My Emotional Life. By theRev.| My Hereafter. By the Very 


reb. CHADWICK, D.D, Rey. Dean BICKERSTETH. 
My Body. By By the Rev. Prof. W.G.| My Father’s House. By the 
LAIKIE, D.D., Prof. in New | Very Rev. Dean Epwarps. 


College, Edinburgh. My Walk with Ged. By the 
My Aidsto the pat ine Life. By Very Rev. Dean MONTGOMER x 
the Very Rev. Dean BoyLe. My Source of Strength. By 


My Growth in Divine Life. By' Rev. E. E. JENKINS, M.A 


Price, 40 cents each. 


“Tt isa good thought which is at the base of the little ‘ Heart 
Chords’ series of religious books. The series has been pre 
pared not to advocate the views of any special schooi of religious 
thought, nor to discuss any vexed questions, but to minister 
to all that is true, and strong, and manly in moral character.”’ 
— The Sunday School Times, 


“They are full of godly meditation and suggestive thought. 
. » The whole of the ‘Heart Chord’ series is of an attractive 
beauty in make-up, and the contents are not in contrast with 
the external appearance. They abound with devout reflections, 
an? may well help our growth in divine life.”’— The.Churchman. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational Works, which will be sent free to any 


? 


Successors to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 8 CO., 
739 and 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Dress Cloths. 


ENGLISH | 
STOCKINETTES. 


The leading popular texture for Ladies’ 





are the best obtainable. Coat Loops. 


ASTRAKANS | 
SEALSKIN CLOTHS. | 


Our importations of these goods have been 


Sealskins. 


AND AND 


inches wide—for Garments | Wool Fur Backs. 


and abundant variety. 


- GLOAKINGS 
ULSTER CLOTHS. | 


Broeade, Ottoman .and Plain Beaver (in | 
Jackets, Ulsters and Coats. Black, Brown, | very extensive, and our handsome lines in- | black and colors), Silk Matellassee, Sicel- 
Blue, Green, Oxford, Blue Gray, Olive, Golden | elude all qualities—from the ordinary to the 
Brown, Gray, Cambridge. Our assortment of| very finest, 50 


solid colors and mixtures in different weights | an Trimmings, Quilted Linings and Seal 


lienne and Corded Beaver Cloakings with Soft | 


Cloakings. 


LADIES’ 
DRESS CLOTHS. 


Extensive lines of Cloths for Ladies’ Tailor- 
made Suits and Jackets. 

Elastique Cloths, “S. M. & Co.” Cloths, 
| French Tricotes, Scotch Tweeds, Camels’ Hair 


English Ulster Cloths in New Fall Patterns Cloths, Twill Serges. Newest Shades. Fuil 


| Cloth Widths, Largest Stock. 


MAIL ORDERS FOR SAMPLES AND GooDs HAVE CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


CLOTH HOUSE. 


MARKET 
PHILADELPHIA. 















s. S. Send Your Names 
SUPTS, and Addresses fora 


7AND NINTH STREETS, 





FREE SAMPLE 





or tHe COLORED DESIGNS. 
The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 
tions Published. 








Rev. D. H. McVicar, 











Rev. W. Randol oh 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOGRAPH Co. 
Rev. B. M. Palmer Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 











2s fur~ ished. 


Estab' ‘shed 1780. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture | 19 mona st.. N. ¥. 


27 Sudburw Street, Restor. I 1:8. 






PROVIDENCE, R. |. 

















This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent Ny mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE co., 


48 CANAL 8?., Boston, MAas., UL 8. A. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF MFO BY BY PHILA. 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL 
DECORATIONS 


to G. W. KINGSLEY, Buffalo, New York 





CHURCHEPARLOR 





Fevward’s communion wine, unfermented. Price 
reducei. Address J. P, Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 


IMPROVED SEATING | 


CHU TRC HL, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 
TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


518 Arch St., Phila. 
2)" Send for Illustrated Catalogues._a59 















&c., &c. 





Sunday-School 
BANNERS ‘ce. 





BAXTER.C.SWAN 
2448. 7rd Sr. 








hools, Fire Alarms. 





MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Pasereiy We yh 
Church,Ohapel, 
and other bells; also ‘Chane and Peals. 


WENEELY & C8.. WEST TROY. X.Y. 


Baile of of Pure yy say Tin for 
, Farms, etc, 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


\- “ NONPARE TL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinoinaati. 0 able dress material. Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 





blic si Send to Send to J. & | R. LAMB, 59 Gur. 
ool, Fire ‘Alarms mine St., New York, for circular, free ? by 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
| and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
i Clecks, &c., &c.. Prices and cata 
logues sent free. Address 

H, McSHane & Co., Baltimore, Mij 











The Sunday School Times intends to ad 


only Sat Ayes a that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement ofa party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


© publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





